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Dedication 


To the memory of our first sisters in the Lord, 
and to all the women over the centuries who have faithfully imitated them 


as they imitated Christ (1 Corinthians 11:1). 
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Chapter 1 
Before and After Jesus and His Church: 
Beauty for Ashes 
Isaiah 61:1- 3; Isaiah 64:1-5; Luke 4: 16-21; 1 Corinthians 2:6-10 
“... To comfort all who mourn, To console those who mourn in Zion, To give them 
beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, The garment of praise for the spirit of 
heaviness; That they may be called trees of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, that 
He may be glorified” (Isaiah 61: 2b-3a). 

More than twenty centuries ago, Jesus was born in Bethlehem. His first cradle 
was a manger; his first visitors were shepherds bedazzled by a bright light and amazed by 
a birth announcement from the lips of angels. Later, kings would come, bearing rich gifts. 
Later still, blind peasants and lepers would worship him because he healed them, 
fishermen and tax collectors would recognize him as the Son of God, but King Herod, the 
Jewish priests, and a Roman governor would crucify him. 

Jesus was born. He lived, he died, and he rose from the grave to die no more. And 
the world changed forever. Jesus brought salvation, hope, and purpose to a world that 
desperately needed all three—a world mired in sin. 

The World Before Jesus Came 

The sinful world that awaited the baby in the manger was not the world God had 
in mind originally. We read in Genesis 1 that in the beginning, the earth was a formless 
void shrouded in darkness. Before his first words, did God hesitate, knowing that the 


beauty he would create would soon be marred by sin? If he did, he must have decided 


that the effort was worth the risk, for God spoke, and the elements took shape. The results 
were magnificent. 
In the beginning 

“Let there be light” (v. 3), and so there was. With each successive command, God 
declared the goodness of his creation, concluding on the sixth day by making human 
beings and blessing them. “Then God saw everything that He had made, and indeed it 
was very good” (v.31). 

From the beginning, God demonstrated his fatherly love and his intension of 
having an intimate relationship with the beings made in his own image. He provided for 
Adam a wife, a companion suited to his needs; he gave them all the blessings of nature, 
including food, work, and marriage; he instructed them to obey him regarding the one 
tree that was off limits. Finally, it was God’s custom to walk in the garden during “the 
cool of the day” (3:8), presumably to communicate with Adam and Eve, as a father might 
spend time with his children each evening. 

The Garden of Eden must have been heaven on earth, a blissful existence, a 
period of innocence and perfection mankind cannot know again until the end of time. Into 
this paradise came the wily serpent with his tempting, deceitful ways. Adam and Eve 
exchanged blissful innocence for knowledge and shame and death, erecting the barrier of 
sin between God and mankind. God’s perfect world changed forever, and so did his 
relationship with people. The perfect holiness of God could not associate with the 
imperfect sinfulness of mankind, but God established methods of worship as well as 


covenants with men who sought to do God’s will. 


Talking to the patriarchs 

Despite the barrier of sin, God still wanted a relationship with his created beings. 
In Genesis 3:15, he promised to provide a way of redemption, and he continued to 
communicate with the patriarchs—men like Enoch, who walked with God, “and was not, 
for God took him,” and Noah, who “found grace in the eyes of the Lord” (5:24; 6:8). 

Several generations after the Flood, God initiated his redemptive plan by making 
a covenant with Abram (12:1-3), eventually renaming him “Abraham,” the father of 
many nations (17:5). God’s relationship with mankind continued to be individual and 
intimate; God instructed and even tested Abraham, telling him to offer Isaac, the son of 
promise, as a sacrifice (22:2). 

Any parent can imagine the disbelief and terror that Abraham must have felt when 
he heard God’s command. How could God ask such a thing? And why? Why would God 
perform a miracle—the birth of Isaac to a barren Sarah and an elderly Abraham—and 
then demand the boy’s death? 

Our modern minds question what sounds like an impossible, unreasonable 
request, yet Abraham, that man of faith and friend of God, asked no questions: 

So Abraham rose early in the morning and saddled his donkey, 
and took two of his young men with him, and Isaac his son; 
and he split the wood for the burnt offering, and arose and went 
to place of which God had told him (22:3). 
In verse 5, the word “worship” appears for the first time when Abraham leaves the 
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donkey and servants: “... the lad and I will go yonder and worship, and we will come 


back to you.” 


Did he say “we”? Though he planned to kill Isaac, he also expected to return with 
him alive. His words express the ultimate meaning of worship; the ultimate reverence for 
God, and the perfect faith in God’s power to resurrect the dead (Hebrews 11:19). 

The Hebrew word for “worship” means, “bowed down” or “prostrated.” Abraham 
prostrated his will before God, obeying a command that no human would reasonably 
expect him to obey. He demonstrated reverence by acting on faith; he raised the knife to 
sacrifice his precious son to God, who was worthy of such a gift because he would one 
day sacrifice his own son. And God stayed Abraham’s hand: “ . . . now I know that you 
fear God, since you have not withheld your son, your only son, from me” (Genesis 
22:12). 

God continued his one-to-one relationship with Abraham’s descendants, accepting 
worship from Isaac and Jacob, each of whom suffered his own trials of faith. As Jane 
McWhorter noted in We Bow Down, during the patriarchal period, “the people worshiped 
by sacrificing” (p.112). 

The Law of Moses 

When the Israelites left the bondage of Egypt and when they wandered in the 
wilderness, God still spoke to individuals like Moses and Joshua, but he also instituted a 
new way of communicating with his people. He gave them the Law—written instructions 
for worship, relationships, and daily living. He ordered the building of the tabernacle and 
explained in detail the rituals of animal sacrifice, his desire for reverential worship, and 
the responsibility of the people to write his words on their hearts and teach them to their 


children. 


The tabernacle was the pattern for the temple that Solomon would build on a 
grander scale; each structure served as the dwelling place for God and the setting for 
animal sacrifices. Instead of one man building an altar on behalf of his family, the 
Israelites brought their offerings to the priests and stood in corporate worship while the 
priests sacrificed on their behalf. The outer courts and inner courts created buffer zones 
between the people and God; once a year, the High Priest passed beyond the veil and 
entered the Holy of Holies to make atonement for the sins of the people (Leviticus 16). 

Worship became a sight to behold, especially during Solomon’s day, when 
Solomon dedicated the temple with thousands of slaughtered animals, public prayers, and 
songs of praise (2 Chronicles 7). When the kingdom divided after Solomon’s death, the 
kings of both Israel and Judah led the people through repeated cycles of disobedience and 
idolatry, punishment and enslavement, repentance and obedience, and back again to 
idolatry. God constantly pleaded through his prophets for his people to return to him, but 
the people “stiffened their necks” and continued to reject God, his Law, and even his 
covenant (2 Kings 17:13-20). 

Oppressed by the Assyrians and the Babylonians (among others), the Israelites 
would cry out to God for deliverance. Working through the Persian king, Cyrus, and 
using faithful men like Ezra and Nehemiah, God allowed his people to rebuild Jerusalem 
and the temple. Still, the children of Israel alternately obeyed and disobeyed, continuing 
to suffer oppression. About 63 B.C., after a siege of three months, Roman troops entered 


Jerusalem, and Judah officially became a Roman province.' 


! Werner Keller, The Bible as History, (New York, New York.: Bantam Books, 1982), p. 352. 
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A time of expectation 

Throughout the centuries of idolatry and oppression, God’s prophets reminded the 
people of the promises God had made to their ancestors: a land of their own, freedom, 
prosperity, and a son of David on the throne. The prophets also emphasized the need for 
repentance and faithfulness. 

God always acts at the right time. His people chafed under the cruelties of Roman 
rule with puppet kings like Herod the Great who murdered the infants in Bethlehem and 
his son Herod Antipas who executed John the Baptist and held a mock trial for Jesus. 
Taxes were high; poverty was rampant. The religious leadership spent more energy 
placating the Roman rulers than ministering to the people. 

When John began to preach in the wilderness, multitudes flocked to him for 
baptism (Luke 3:1-7). They “were in expectation, and all reasoned in their hearts about 
John, whether he was the Christ or not” (v.15). 

I used to wonder why so many people went out to hear John. I wondered why the 
tax collectors and soldiers asked John, “What shall we do?” (verses 12-14). And when 
Jesus began to teach, why did fishermen like James, John, Peter, and Andrew leave their 
work so willingly to follow him? The answer is simple: 

They were looking for the Messiah. The time was right. 

The World Jesus Entered 

They were looking for the Messiah, and he had come, fulfilling the ancient 
promise. Jesus entered a world of darkness and confusion. The apostle John called Jesus 
“the Light” who came to his own people in their darkness, but “His own did not receive 


Him” (John 1:9,11). Many followed Jesus initially but turned away when his teaching 
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became difficult or when they grew impatient with his emphasis on the spiritual rather 
than the material. Many wanted a warrior king to defeat Rome; God sent his son to rule in 
the hearts of all who would obey him. 

The Jewish world 

Official Jewish worship in New Testament times occurred in the temple and the 
synagogue. Temple worship in Jerusalem technically followed the Law; the priests 
offered sacrifices for the people and maintained control through sects like the Pharisees 
and Sadducees. They kept the letter of the Law but not the spirit. They had forgotten a 
lesson that Samuel had taught King Saul long ago: “To obey is better than sacrifice, And 
to heed than the fat of rams” (1 Samuel 15:22). 

Synagogue worship in New Testament times included four acts: recitation of the 
Shema, beginning with “Hear O Israel,” (Deuteronomy 6: 4-9; 11: 13-21; and Numbers 
15: 27-41); prayers, possibly based on the Psalms; the reading by men of extracts from 
the Law and the Prophets; and the targum or condensed explanation of the reading? 
Though Jesus taught in the temple courts, he also taught in the synagogues (Mark 1:21- 
22; Matthew 9: 35; 12: 9-13; Luke 4:16-30). 

In fact, Jesus taught everywhere he went, wherever there were people, and those 
who heard were astonished at the authority of his teaching (Mark 1: 27). They were used 
to lectures about keeping the laws. Jesus would rightly accuse the Pharisees of being 


99 66. 


“blind guides” and “hypocrites,” “whitewashed tombs” and “serpents” who did more 
harm than good when they converted people to Judaism (Matthew 23: 12-15, 27, 33). 
They were used to animal sacrifices that had become commercialized lip service (Luke 


2? “Worship,” The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, Vol. V, (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co.,1955), p. 3111. 
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19:46; Mark 7:6). They were used to segregation by sex; in the temple, women were 
confined to the Court of Women; they could not enter the inner court. Though Jewish law 
protected women to some degree, they were second-class citizens with limited rights and 
few avenues of appeal when widowed or poverty-stricken. 

They were used to segregation by class, occupation, or physical and spiritual 
condition; tax collectors and prostitutes were outcasts; lepers were unclean; sinners were 
caught and punished, not taught and forgiven. 

The Gentile world 

At least the Jews knew something of the true and living God, but they were a 
relatively small segment of the world’s population. Most people were Gentiles, and for 
them, spiritual life meant placating any number of pagan gods to guarantee good 
harvests, produce children, and prevent calamities of nature. Life was a game of chance, 
and the rules changed constantly. Gentile worship of false gods and idols might even 
demand the sacrifice of a son or daughter. Without the guidance of the Jewish law, 
Gentile women had fewer rights and less protection than Jewish women. 

No wonder that the book of Acts takes note of Gentiles who obeyed when Jews 
rejected the gospel. In his commentary on Acts, David Roper writes of the appeal of 
Christianity: 

The love God has for man and the love early Christians had for God and 
others is evident in the Book of Acts. To the pagans, this was one of the 
most astonishing qualities of Christianity. In the pagan world, it was “dog- 
eat-dog”: kicking those who were down; ignoring the sick and the 
helpless; striking back at enemies. In contrast, Christians loved. Rome met 
Christianity with a sword, but Christianity met Rome with love—and 


conquered it. This attitude was likely one of the primary reasons for the 
phenomenal growth of the early church.? 


3 David L. Roper, Truth for Today Commentary, An Exegesis &Application of the Holy Scriptures, Acts 15- 
28, ( Searcy, Arkansas: Resource Publications, 2001), p. 124. 
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Society, whether Jewish or Gentile, had little sympathy for the poor and the sick. 
Though Jewish law had some commands regarding the care of the needy, the wealthy 
upper class did not always provide for those less fortunate. The Roman government 
provided no hospitals, homeless shelters, or soup lines, no mental health facilities or 
counseling. 

Paul wrote in Galatians 3:23, “But before faith came, we were kept under guard 
by the law, kept for the faith which would afterward be revealed.” When that faith was 
revealed in Jesus the Christ, when he appeared “in the brightness of His [God’s] glory 
and the express image of His [God’s] person... ” (Hebrews 1:3), many of the Jews 
rejected him. But they could not deny that Jesus changed the world. 

How Jesus Changed the World 

When Jesus began his ministry, he often met the blind, the deaf, and the lame— 
people who subsisted by begging. He healed them. He released the demon-possessed 
from their torture and touched the hated leper. He accepted the outcasts of society and ate 
with “tax collectors and sinners,” behaviors that the scribes and Pharisees could neither 
understand nor accept (Mark 2:16). 

Jesus also welcomed the support and company of women in his ministry 
(Luke 8:1-3). Instead of banishing them to the Court of Women, he invited Martha and 
Mary to sit at his feet and learn from him (Luke 10:38-42). 

Close you eyes and quickly think of four characteristics of Jesus that drew people 
to him. What caused the sick to call out his name and beg for healing? What caused the 


woman at Simon’s house to wash the feet of Jesus with her tears and dry them with her 
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hair? Your list probably includes some version of these characteristics: love, compassion, 
mercy, and forgiveness. 

When Jesus came, he embodied the characteristics of God that the world so 
desperately needed. Jesus made it possible for those who needed love, compassion, 
mercy, and forgiveness the most to sit in the same room with God, to eat at God’s table, 
and to accept God’s plan for their freedom from sin. Never before—not since Eden and 
certainly not under the Jewish law or the Gentile lawlessness—had there been such an 
opportunity to live in the very presence of God. Jesus changed the world by dying for it, 
by providing a way to remove sin—that barrier between God and mankind erected so 
long ago when Adam and Eve gave in to temptation and turned away from God. Jesus 
became sin to remove our sin (2 Corinthians 5:21). 

Jesus and His Church 

The Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John describe the life and ministry, 
death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus. The divinity and teachings of Jesus culminate in 
one short passage; Jesus would build his church on Peter’s confession in Matthew 16:16- 
18: “You are the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

“I will build my church,” said Jesus, and he followed his assertion with a 
command to his disciples that they should tell no one he was the Christ (v. 20). The 
church was still in the future. Jesus still had work to do before the church could come— 
healing, teaching, suffering, dying, resurrecting (v.21). 

His disciples couldn’t grasp the concept; Peter actually rebuked the Lord in verse 
22. The word translated “church” in the New Testament was the word for “assembly,” a 


group of people called out for a purpose. It was a common word; it might apply to a 
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crowd of people gathered to hear a speech or watch a race. How could the disciples 
imagine the church as a group of people who would change the world? How could they 
foresee their own roles in the growth and spread of the church? They could not. 

From expectation to fulfillment 

In Luke 4:16, we read the account of Jesus attending a synagogue service in 

Nazareth. He stood up and read the first two verses of Isaiah 61: 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, Because He has anointed 
Me To preach the gospel to the poor; He has sent Me to heal 
the brokenhearted, To proclaim liberty to the captives And recovery of 
sight to the blind, To set at liberty those who are oppressed; To proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord. 
Then he made a remarkable statement: “Today this Scripture is fulfilled in your hearing” 
(v. 21). In effect, he was saying, “I am the Messiah.” At first the listeners marveled at his 
gracious words; then they tried to kill him. They were attracted to the hope in his words, 
but they wouldn’t accept them. 

Verse 3 of Isaiah 61 says the Messiah would bring “beauty for ashes, the oil of joy 
for mourning.” Jesus exchanged the beauty of his once-and-for-all perfect sacrifice for 
the ashes of thousands of animal sacrifices over the centuries. He exchanged the beauty 
of a life lived in submission to God for the death that the selfish, sinful life always brings. 
He brought the joy of forgiveness for those who mourn their sins. 

When Jesus died on the cross, the veil in the temple was torn from top to bottom 
(Matthew 27:51). Jesus ended the old way of worship, fulfilling the Law and providing 
access to God for all who would obey. He bought the church with his blood. 


What a drastic change from law keeping! What a wonderful relief from idolatry! 


The church that Jesus died for was based on love and faithful obedience. It began in 
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Jerusalem with an unprecedented communal experience; it blossomed and spread under 
persecution; it changed the world forever with teachings such as “love your neighbor,” 
“visit the widows and orphans,” “walk by faith, not sight,” “worship in spirit and in 
truth,” and “be holy, as God is holy.” Only God could conceive such an institution; only 
Jesus the Christ could build it. 

The world had never seen anything like the church. Multitudes of men and 
women would respond to the gospel message first preached in Acts 2 and then repeated 
wherever the disciples traveled. Years later, Paul would say, “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither slave nor free man, there is neither male nor female; for you are all 
one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:28). 

In the book of Acts, we see the beginning of this equality, this wonderful freedom 
found only in Christ. Written by Luke, this dynamic narrative records the exciting events 
that established and developed the church that Jesus built. We read of men like Paul and 
Silas, who were accused of turning the world upside down (Acts 17:6). We read of the 
wonderful, unique roles and talents of our first sisters in the Christian faith; we recognize 


the contributions they made. Acts reveals the life and times of the first Christians, and 


their lives still teach us today as we strive to be women of God. 
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Discussion Questions 


Discuss life in New Testament times before Jesus came to earth. 

How did the establishment of the church in Acts 2 fulfill Isaiah 64:1-5? 
How did worship change with the establishment of the church? 

Discuss Galatians 3:28 as it applies to salvation and as it applies to the 
different roles that men and women have in the church. 

List characteristics of Christianity that can lead to changes in the lives of 
individuals and the in the world. Find references in the Bible to support your 
list. 

What modern institutions have their roots in Christianity? (Think of 
institutions that have names related to Christian principles or people). Imagine 
that all institutions labeled as “church” and all “church-related activities” 
ceased to exist. What would your town be like without them? 

Discuss the church as it is described in Acts 2: 41-47. What attitudes and 
actions did the Christians demonstrate? Which of these attitudes and actions 


are still present in the church today? 
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Chapter 2 
Among the First Christians: 
Sister Mary and Other Women of Faith 
Luke 1: 26-38, 46-55; Mark 15:40-41; Acts 1-2; 
“These [the apostles] all continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with the 
women and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with His brothers” (Acts 1:14). 

The first chapter of Acts is a chapter of endings and beginnings, of promises and 
waiting for the promises to be fulfilled, of spiritual attitudes and practical actions. It 
describes the end of Christ’s time on earth and his final instructions to the apostles. For 
forty days, Jesus had been with his disciples again, proving his resurrection and speaking 
of the kingdom of God (Acts 1:3). Jesus tells them to wait in Jerusalem for the baptism 
of the Holy Spirit “not many days from now” (1:5). Then they would be his witnesses in 
Jerusalem, Judea, Samaria, and to the end of the earth (1:8). 

After these instructions, Jesus ascends into heaven and two men in white assure 
the apostles that Jesus would someday return in the same manner, appearing in the 
clouds. 

The apostles return to Jerusalem and continue “with one accord in prayer and 
supplication” (1:14) with other disciples who had been with Jesus during his time on 
earth. Among those disciples, we find the first mention of women in the book of Acts: 
The apostles prayed not only with the disciples named in the Gospels but also “with the 
women and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brothers” (1:14). 

Have you ever counted the number of women described in Acts? I was surprised 


to find eleven individual women named, three described but not named (though one of 
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them is named elsewhere), and fifteen groups of women (widows, wives, daughters, 
women). Overlapping these groups, there are at least six references to “both men and 
women” or “sons and daughters.” The women mentioned were not leaders in the church; 
they held no title or office, and we find no examples of women leading in public worship. 

But from the church’s beginning, women were involved; women were vital to the 
growth of the church. Today, women still contribute to church growth and vitality, not as 
public leaders but as dedicated workers in their assigned roles in ministry. Every 
Christian, male or female, is important to God. 

Mary the Mother of Jesus 

Let’s look, then, at our first Christian sisters, the women in Acts, beginning with 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. 

As women, especially if we are mothers, we can imagine the range of emotions 
Mary had experienced in the days before and after the death and resurrection of Jesus. If 
you’ve ever loved a child, if you’ve ever experienced grief, you have a hint of the depth 
of her agony as she watched her son die. If you’ve ever had a lost child restored to you, 
either physically or spiritually, then you have a hint of the great joy Mary felt when she 
learned of Christ’s resurrection. 

The Bible does not record a reunion scene between Mary and Jesus, but since he 
appeared to the apostles, disciples, and many others (I Corinthians 15:5-7), and since 
Mary was in the care of John (John 19:26-27), she probably saw Jesus in the flesh again. 
In addition, her presence with the disciples in Jerusalem after Christ’s ascension suggests 


her belief in the risen Lord as well as in her son. 
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Mary who? 

What do we know about Mary the mother of Jesus? That description is defining. I 
remember during my son’s childhood the countless times I was introduced as, “Debbie, 
Luke’s mom.” Not long ago when I visited the church where my son is now a deacon, 
someone greeted me as “Miss Luke’s mom.” It is an honorable title, for who has more 
opportunity for influence over a child than his mother, at least in the early years? 

The name Mary was also very common in New Testament times, and so adding 
“the mother of Jesus” distinguishes this Mary from others with the same name who 
followed the Lord. 

What do we know about her? She must have had a pure and loving heart, for God 
chose her to carry his only begotten son (Luke 1:26-35). We know that when the 
shepherds visited the baby in the manger, telling everyone of the angels who had 
proclaimed this baby the Savior, that Mary “kept all these things and pondered them in 
her heart” (Luke 2:19). When Joseph and Mary presented Jesus at the Temple and heard 
Simeon prophesy about his future, they “marveled at these things which were spoken of 
Him”(Luke 2:33). 

And surely on the cruel day when Jesus was scourged and crucified, Mary must 
have remembered Simeon’s words: “Behold, this Child is destined for the fall and rising 
of many in Israel, and for a sign which will be spoken against (yes, a sword will pierce 
through your own soul also) that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed” (Luke 


2:34-35). 
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Mary also knew that Jesus had the power to perform miracles; in fact, she asked 
for his help at the wedding in Cana, and he responded by turning water into wine as his 
first recorded miracle. 

Now, after the resurrection, Mary the mother of Jesus spends her time with the 
apostles and disciples, with other believing women, and with her other sons. Until the 
resurrection, perhaps even until the Day of Pentecost, Mary, like most of the disciples, 
didn’t understand the spiritual nature of God’s kingdom. She knew Jesus was special, the 
Messiah, God’s gift to mankind, but she couldn’t know the extent of his purpose or the 
way it would be accomplished. Yet she maintained her love and faith even when she 
couldn’t understand the importance of his life and death. 

Lessons from Mary the Mother of Jesus 

What can we learn from Mary the mother of Jesus? Although we don’t know all 
the details of her life, we see in Mary attitudes and actions that are worthy of imitation. 
Accepting her purpose in life 

First, Mary chose to accept God’s purpose for her life. Read carefully the account 
of Gabriel and Mary in Luke 1: 26-38. When Gabriel appeared to Mary, his greeting 
troubled her, but he told her not to be afraid (1: 28-29). When Gabriel continued, telling 
Mary she would have a child, “the Son of the Highest” (Luke 1:32), she must have been 
bewildered and terrified, yet she asked only one very natural question: “How can this be, 
since I do not know a man?” (1:34). The angel’s reply must have deepened her wonder 
and amazement, but she didn’t argue; instead, she accepted God’s will for her life: 


“Behold the maidservant of the Lord! Let it be to me according to your word” (1:38). 
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When the angel left her, perhaps Mary’s first thought was, “How can I tell my 
parents? And Joseph? What will he think of me?” Perhaps before she told anyone of the 
angel’s visit, she went to visit her cousin Elizabeth, for news of the barren Elizabeth’s 
pregnancy was also part of Gabriel’s message, and only she could understand Mary’s 
feelings. And when Mary returned home after three months, how difficult it must have 
been to face Joseph, knowing she had done nothing wrong yet understanding that he 
would find it almost impossible to believe her. Perhaps she repeated Gabriel’s final 
words: “For with God nothing will be impossible” (v. 37). 

After Jesus was born, imagine the young mother’s astonishment as the events of 
her son’s life began to unfold: 

e When shepherds and kings came to see the baby in the manger, 

e When Anna and Simeon hailed the infant Jesus as Savior, 

e When the family fled to Egypt to protect the baby from Herod, 

e When the 12-year-old Jesus conversed with elders in the temple, 

e When crowds followed her miracle-working son and begin to speak of 
making him a king, 

e When his own half-brothers made fun of him, 

e And finally, when he spoke of being killed and then resurrected—what 
confusion must have filled her mind. 

Yet she followed him even to the cross and then turned to his disciples for care 
and comfort. God had a challenging, overwhelming, glorious purpose for Mary’s life: to 


birth the Son of God, rear Him, love Him, and watch Him die for a sinful world. 
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Is any task that you or I face today more challenging, more overwhelming, more 
glorious than the task God gave to Mary? I doubt it. Yet if Romans 8:28 ever applied to 
anyone, it applied to Mary: “And we know that God causes all things to work together for 
good to those who love God, to those who are called according to His purpose” (NASB). 
Despite the sorrow she experienced, Mary let God work in her life, trusting his will. 

No task too difficult 

Second, we learn that God doesn’t ask us to do something we can’t do. When I 
think of Mary’s situation—a virgin, pregnant—I think of how a girl might react today. 
She might imagine all the terrible things that could happen: the guilt, the blame, the 
embarrassment, the hardship, the fear. And perhaps Mary did suffer from such thoughts. 

However, when God chose Mary to be the mother of Jesus, he also sustained and 
enabled her at every step. Mary found comfort and reassurance with Elizabeth. When 
Joseph thought of divorcing Mary, God sent an angel in a dream to counsel him. When 
the order came to go to Bethlehem for the census, she might have thought, “I can’t travel. 
What if I go into labor on the road?” But Jesus had to be born in Bethlehem, and Mary 
trusted God to get her there. When God told them to go to Egypt, she could have 
protested; it must have hurt to go so far from home. Yet she obeyed God’s will. 

Some religions have made her an object of worship, often considering her more 
important than Jesus. Mary wouldn’t like that any more than God does; Mary was not 
divine, and as great as her sacrifice was, it was not the sacrifice that saves us. Only Jesus 


could fulfill that sacrificial need. 
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Read Luke 2:46-55 and notice that Mary considered herself blessed not for what 
she was doing but for what God was doing through her for Israel, and by God’s mercy, 
for all who fear him “from generation to generation” (v. 50). 

After Acts 1:14, Mary is not mentioned again in Scripture. Legend tells us that 
Mary moved to Ephesus with the apostle John and died there, but no one really knows. 
From the Bible, we know only that Mary served God and fulfilled the purpose he had for 
her. 

Whatever purpose God has for your life, big or small, let God fulfill it in you. You 
don’t have to do it alone. Be like Mary; accept God’s will and trust his ability to help you. 
The Women 

Who are “the women” mentioned in Acts 1: 14? Their names are not listed, but 
from the Gospel accounts, we can find clues about who might have been there. 

Luke 8:1-3 lists women who traveled with Jesus and the Twelve, providing funds from 


oe 


their own pockets: “... and certain women who had been healed of evil spirits and 


infirmities—Mary called Magdalene, out of whom had come seven demons, and Joanna 
the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and many others....” 

Mark 15:40-41 tells us that the women who followed Jesus and ministered to him 
in Galilee were looking on at the cross, including “Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of 
James the Less and of Joses, Salome . . . and many other women who came up with Him 
to Jerusalem.” John 19:25 mentions that Mary his mother and her sister were also at the 
cross with Mary the wife of Clopas and Mary Magdalene. Some of these same women 


were at the tomb on the first day of the week after the crucifixion; “two men in shining 


garments” told them that the Lord had risen (Luke 23: 55-56; 24:1-10). Mary Magdalene 
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wept at the tomb and Jesus spoke to her (John 20:1, 11-17). She, Joanna, Mary the 
mother of James, and other women left the empty tomb and were the first to announce to 
the apostles the good news that Christ was alive. 

Other woman who believed in Jesus may have been among the disciples in the 
first chapter of Acts: Mary and Martha (Luke 10:38-42; John 11:27-28); the sisters of 
Jesus (Matthew 13:56); the wives of the apostles (I Corinthians 9:5), and John Mark’s 
mother (Acts 12:12). 

Lessons from the Women 

We can’t know for sure which women were there in Acts 1, but we do know that 
women were important in Christ’s ministry and that in God’s eyes, the salvation of 
women is just as important as the salvation of men (Acts 10:34-35; Galatians 3:28). 

We know that Jesus liberated women by providing them the same access to God’s 
presence through salvation that he provided for men. With his death and resurrection, 
Jesus accepted everyone who was willing to obey his commands. Mary and the unnamed 
women with her in Jerusalem in Acts 1 were among the first women in history to come 
into God’s presence equally with men through the blood of Jesus. They serve as examples 
for Christian women today. What can we learn from them? 

Faithful servants 

First, they were faithful to the Lord, waiting with the apostles in the days between 
the ascension of Jesus and Pentecost. Whoever those women were, we can assume they 
had been with Jesus during all or part of his ministry. He had healed some of them; they 


responded by following him and supporting his work. Some were even at the cross, some 
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at the tomb; they knew both the despair of watching him die and the joy of seeing him 
alive again. 

Are we faithful? Do we spend time at the cross and the tomb? Do we listen daily 
to Jesus and the apostles by reading the Bible? With the luxury of hindsight, do we 
rejoice both in his death and resurrection? Or, having heard the story so often, do we take 
it for granted? 

I don’t think the women in Acts 1 took anything for granted. They were present at 
the most pivotal point in history, when the world had a choice—darkness or light, evil or 
goodness. And these women chose light and goodness; they were faithful. 

Prayerful servants 

They were also prayerful (1:13-14). Perhaps earlier they had prayed that Jesus 
wouldn’t be condemned to death, that he would rule as an earthly king as many had 
expected. Perhaps their prayers changed to gratitude and praise when they saw the risen 
Lord. After he ascended, perhaps they prayed constantly for his quick return, as Paul did 
in I Corinthians 16:22—“O Lord, come!” 

When the Lord did not return immediately, when the church was scattered by 
persecution, I’ve no doubt these women who had been with Jesus continued in faithful 
prayer wherever they went. They wanted only to be with the Lord. 

How often do we pray? Do we praise God even when we don’t understand His 
purpose and actions? Do we really want the Lord to return soon? We need to spend more 
time in prayer like the women in Acts 1. I fear we are too comfortable here; we aren’t 


close enough to Jesus to miss him and desire his return. We need to be more prayerful. 
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United diversity 

Finally, these women were united in Christ though they came from diverse 
backgrounds. Today, “unity in diversity” has become a slogan for the tolerance of any 
difference, even sin, for the sake of unity. These women who had walked with Jesus and 
then waited for the firth of the church accepted differences among themselves that would 
have kept them apart under different circumstances. They were from different levels of 
society: 

e Mary the mother of Jesus, probably a widow by now and very poor; 
e Mary Magdalene, who had been demon-possessed and therefore an 
outcast; 
e Joanna, whose husband worked in Herod’s household; 
e The mother of James and John, a fisherman’s wife. 
Their bond was their faith in Christ; they gave up their former lifestyles to follow Him. 
Perhaps they had little in common except Christ. 

Are we building relationships based on Christ? Do we seek to know women from 
all walks of life? Or do we retreat to our safe circles, never reaching out with the love of 
Christ to women who have been shattered by life? 

Today, faithful, prayerful Christian women from all levels of society can 
contribute to the work of the church. We don’t need to be recognized publicly to be 
effective. We don’t need to be in leadership roles to lead souls to Christ. Like these 
women in Acts 1, let us serve the Lord humbly, quietly, and even anonymously, realizing 


that God knows their names and ours. 
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Our first sisters in Christ allowed God to work in their lives in big ways and small 
ways. We should follow their example, letting Christ live in us as we teach our children 
and our friends, as we pray for opportunities to serve, and as we praise God in good times 


and bad times. Like the early Christians, let us find our purpose in Christ. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Think about Mary the mother of Jesus. How was her character defined by the 
life of Jesus? How do you think she influenced him? 

2. God sent an angel to tell Mary his will for her. He doesn’t do that today. How 
then can we know what God wants us to do in our lives? Consider the 
following verses: 

a. 1 Peter 1:15-16 

b. Romans 12: 2 

c. 2 Corinthians 8:5 

d. 1 Thessalonians 4:3 
e. 1 Thessalonians 5:18 

List other verses that relate to God’s will. 

3. Inthe Gospels, read the references to women who knew Jesus. How did they 
support his work? Can we do any of these things today? 

a. Luke 8:1-3 
b. Mark 15:40-41 
c. John 19:25 
d. Luke 23: 55-56; 24:1-10 
e. Luke 10: 38-42 
4. Today, how can we spend time at the cross and at the empty tomb of Jesus? 


5. Give an example of unity in diversity within the church today. 
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Chapter 3 
What NOT to Do: 
Sister Sapphira 


Acts 4:32-5:11 
“But a certain man named Ananias, with Sapphira his wife, sold a possession” 


(Acts 5:2). 


Not every woman described in Acts is a good example of faith, prayer, and 
purpose. Rather this woman teaches us what NOT to do as a Christian woman. This 
woman was a hypocrite, and she paid for hypocrisy with her life. 

Let’s consider a little background before we discuss Sapphira. In Acts 4, we learn 
that despite persecution from the priests and Sadducees, the church was growing; the 
Lord added to the church daily at the end of chapter 2, and the membership had grown 
from 3,000 to 5,000 by Acts 4:4. Peter and John spoke boldly, ignoring sanctions from 
the Jewish council (4:19-20). 

The believers are called a “multitude,” which might suggest to us a disorganized 
crowd, but Luke describes the multitude of Christians as unified and compassionate, 
sharing their goods so that none lacked any necessity (4:32, 34). Those who had property 
sold it and gave the money to the apostles for the common good; Barnabas is singled out 
for praise because of such an act of charity. 

Imagine the atmosphere of excitement and anticipation, the constant opportunities 
to serve one another, and the joy of baptisms every day. We wonder how such growth 


could have occurred so quickly, and we may attribute it to the miracles and the occasional 
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intervention of the Holy Spirit when the apostles were jailed. Certainly, God was at work 
in the church in ways that we don’t see today. However, we may also give credit to the 
enthusiasm and zeal of the new converts. Remember, people were looking for the 
Messiah. Many missed him when he was here in the flesh; many had been part of the 
mob that shouted, “Crucify him!” 

But now they were followers of Christ; the man they had killed was alive in 
heaven and had promised to return. Members of this young church were eager to make 
disciples, baptize, and teach as Jesus commanded in Matthew 28:19-20; they acted on 
their belief and obeyed God, spreading the Gospel and serving those in need. A sense of 
urgency motivated them—they didn’t know how much time remained before Jesus 
returned, and they wanted to be ready. 

The priests and the Sadducees were “greatly disturbed” when Peter and John 
preached Jesus and the resurrection (4:2). No doubt they feared this multitude, this 
church that suddenly seemed to be everywhere. They arrested Peter and John, threatening 
them and commanding them to stop teaching in the name of Jesus. But threats only made 
the apostles and other believers bolder: “Whether it is right in the sight of God to listen 
to you more than to God, you judge. For we cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard” (4:19-20). Persecution did not stop them. 

New Tactics 

Satan’s attempts to destroy the church by persecution weren’t working, so he 
attacked the young church from within. A man named Ananias conspired with his wife 
Sapphira to sell their land and contribute money to help the church. But they were 


dishonest. They gave only part of the money, yet they pretended to give it all. 
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Occasionally, I hear people complain today about hypocrisy in the church. They 
may even say, “I don’t go to church because of all the hypocrites there.” Ananias and 
Sapphira were the first hypocrites in church, or at least the first ones described in Acts. 
Yet people didn’t turn away from the church when these hypocrites were revealed; 
instead, they believed in fear (5:5,11). 

Hypocrisy is a deliberate deception—a willful sin. Sometimes we define 
hypocrisy as “saying one thing but doing another” or “pretending to be something you’re 
not.” But those definitions may be a little too broad. If I have a bad cold, but I decide to 
act like I feel better and go on to church or work because I have things to do, am I being a 
hypocrite because I pretend to feel better than I actually feel? No. My intention is to 
accomplish my task, not to trick anyone. 

Hypocrisy is more serious. It involves impure motives and a decision to deceive. 
The hypocrite wants to avoid the appearance of evil, but she also wants to project the 
appearance of virtue. For example, a hypocrite wears short shorts, halter-tops, and bikinis 
on vacation, but she criticizes immodest dress of others when she is at home. A hypocrite 
smiles and signs up at church to host the guest preacher, but later she complains about the 
extra work. 

A hypocritical husband and wife might tell everyone about their generous 
contribution on special-effort Sunday but fail to mention that the gift involved no 
sacrifice because it came from an unexpected inheritance, most of which went to pay for 


an expensive vacation or a new car. 
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The path to hypocrisy 

When we read Acts 5: 1-11, we think of Ananias and Sapphira acting together to 
deceive the church because they loved money and praise more than they loved God. 
Perhaps they had been present when Barnabas laid his gift at the apostles’ feet; perhaps 
they were envious when they heard the apostles thank Barnabas and praise him for all the 
good that would be done with the money he contributed. As they watched, envy began to 
grow; wheels turned in their minds. Wouldn’t it be nice to be praised and honored! 

Can you imagine their conversation at home that night? 

Ananias: Did you see how Peter thanked Barnabas again and again? Did you see 
how grateful the people were? 

Sapphira: I wish we could do something to win such praise. 

A: Well, we were planning to sell our farmland anyway, since we live in town 
now— 

S. But I thought we were going to use that money to build my dream house! 

A. We don’t have to give all the money to the church; we can give part and let 

them think whatever they please. What they don’t know won’t hurt them. 

Whatever the conversation, Ananias acted with Sapphira’s knowledge and 
perhaps with her approval (5:1-2). I’ve often wondered why he went alone to present the 
gift to the apostles. Did he think he would appear more generous, acting as the head of 
the house? Did he want more glory for himself? 

Whatever his reasoning, Ananias gave in to temptation and paid the ultimate 


penalty for his greed and hypocrisy. Peter wasted no words in his confrontation: 
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“Ananias, why has Satan filled your heart to lie to the Holy Spirit and 
keep back part of the price of the land for yourself? While it remained, 
was it not your own? And after it was sold, was it not in your own control? 
Why have you conceived this thing in your heart? You have not lied to me 
but to God” (5:3-4). 

Ananias gave no excuse and expressed no remorse; he died immediately. When 
Sapphira arrived three hours later, unaware of what had happened, her fate was the same, 
but she had a brief moment—an opportunity—to repent. Perhaps Peter thought that she 
didn’t know what Ananias had done; perhaps he just wanted to see if she would maintain 
the lie. “Did you sell the land for so much?” he asked. 

This was her opportunity. 

e Did she hesitate? 

e Did she look around for her husband, hoping for a hint of how she should 
answer? 

e Didit cross her mind to say, “No, we sold it for more but kept part of it for 


ourselves”? 


e Did the concept of “I’m sorry that we lied” even occur to her? 


To her credit, Sapphira didn’t blame Ananias. She could have said, “It was all my 
husband’s idea; I told him we shouldn’t lie.” But she didn’t say that, and she didn’t 
repent. “Yes,” she said, “for so much.” Her last words condemned her, proving she was 
just as guilty of hypocrisy as her husband. 

When I taught this lesson about Sapphira in Zimbabwe, Africa, I was asked a 
difficult question. The Shona culture teaches women to be submissive to their husbands. 


The teaching is so strong that if a woman disobeys or contradicts her husband, he has the 
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right to send her away or to beat her. Today, Christian teaching works to change this 
attitude, to teach that wives are to be submissive but husbands are not to be harsh, but it’s 
deeply ingrained in the women that they must obey their husbands, no matter what. 

So when I taught this lesson, someone said, “Maybe Sapphira agreed with 
Ananias so he wouldn’t send her away or beat her.” And when I said that a wife must 
help her husband resist temptations and disagree with him if he does something wrong, 
someone said, “What if I disagree with my husband and he sends me away?” That’s a 
hard question that most of us don’t have to face. 

We discussed the possibilities at length. An older Shona sister, Peggy Goredema, 
said a woman should pray diligently before she speaks to her husband about something 
he may be doing wrong. She must also speak respectfully and never embarrass him or 
accuse him in front of other people. 

I suggested that husbands and wives should review their wedding vows and each 
should remember his or her role. The husband is to care for his wife, to love her as Christ 
loved the church and be willing to die for her. A wife is to be submissive, obedient, and 
respectful. But as Christians, both must encourage one another to do what is right. If a 
husband orders his wife to do something that conflicts with God’s commandments, she 
must be willing to obey God rather than men, as Peter said to the Jewish council in Acts 
5:19. 

Of course, it is easy for me to say what someone else should do when I don’t have 
to suffer the consequences. We must be careful to teach from the Bible and not from our 
culture. American married couples are much more open with each other than married 


couples in other cultures. Also, when we apply lessons from Sapphira to ourselves, we 
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must remember that our understanding of her motives is based on speculation, but God 
knew her heart and her motives perfectly. Her punishment may seem harsh to us, but God 
makes no mistakes when he administers justice. 

Lessons from Sapphira 

Sapphira was a Christian who played the hypocrite and exchanged her soul for 
money and praise. What can we learn from her sin? How can we avoid hypocrisy and 
greed? 

Don’t listen to Satan 

First, don’t listen to Satan. Remember that he is the great deceiver; he doesn’t just 
tempt us with “big” sins like adultery or drug addiction. He discovers our best motives 
and then twists them. Perhaps his first whisper to Ananias and Sapphira was, “Don’t you 
want to help the church? You can sell your land.” But the positive suggestion had a 
negative hook in it: “Then everyone would praise your generosity.” Then came the 
clincher: “You don’t have to give all the money; no one will know.” 

I think it’s safe to say that when we are tempted to do something wrong and the 
thought, “No one will know” comes into our minds, we should immediately turn away 
from the temptation and begin to pray. If we want to do something but don’t want anyone 
to know about it, we probably don’t need to do it! 

Satan has many methods to lead us astray. He may draw us into hypocrisy by 
tempting us to compare ourselves with our sisters. “Of course, you’re not perfect,” he 
whispers, “but at least you don’t dress immodestly. And you don’t gossip as much as 
some people do.” Or he might say, “When’s the last time you bought a new dress? You 


deserve something for yourself; give to the missionary fund next year.” 
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Soon Satan may convince us that we really are better than our sisters. The rules of 
sacrifice and charity don’t apply to us because we already do so many good works. 
Help one another 

Second, you and your husband should help each other resist Satan. If one of you 
stumbles and gives in to greed or hypocrisy, the other should gently correct and 
encourage rather than ignoring the sin or becoming a partner in it. Ephesians 5:17-33 
gives good examples of Christians helping one another avoid lying, deceit, anger, 
dishonesty, and other sins, emphasizing the roles of husbands and wives. 

Playing the “blame game” doesn’t work, and it doesn’t help anyone. “He made 
me do it” or “It was all his idea” makes a poor defense, as Adam and Eve discovered 
when they sinned. The wife is to respect her husband and submit to his leadership, but 
she shouldn’t use submission as an excuse to follow the husband into sin. 

No secrets from God 

Third, remember that we can’t keep secrets from God. He is not fooled by 
appearances; he knows our hearts. We may fool our family and friends; certainly we may 
fool strangers who accept us based on first impressions, but we can’t fool God. Ever. Not 
even for one minute. 

Guard against wrong motives 

Fourth, remember that the wrong motive cancels the benefit of the good deed. 
Ananias and Sapphira cared more about glory than about helping others. The sin wasn’t 
in keeping part of the money; the sin was the deceit—the appearance of generosity 


draping the true motives of greed and desire for praise. 
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When we go to church only because we want to appear righteous, when we give 
grudgingly, or when we befriend the poor and then desert them when our richer friends 
are present, are we any better than Sapphira? 

God is not mocked 

Finally, remember that God will not be mocked. He will punish hypocrisy. When 
Ananias and Sapphira’s sin was made known and they died instantly, “great fear came 
upon all the church” (5:11). Our punishment today may not be as dramatically swift, but 
it is certain. The consequences of hypocrisy can be devastating not only to ourselves but 
also to those we deceive. Our sin hurts not only the church but also those who turn from 
God when they recognize our lack of sincerity. 

One of the remarkable characteristics of the Bible is that it never varnishes the 
truth. The stories of the faithful men and women of God are presented “warts and all” so 
that we may see them as human beings who struggled with sin even though they enjoyed 
close relationships with God. Luke could have left out the story of Ananias and Sapphira 
if he had wanted to hide the human flaws that threatened the early church. Instead, he 
recorded it and emphasized that what Satan intended for evil resulted in spiritual growth 
for the believers (Acts 5:11). 

Members of the church today are just as human as the first believers in Acts. We 
have the advantage of reading about their successes and failures; let us learn wisdom 


from their mistakes. 
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Discussion Questions 


. Why did persecution strengthen the church instead of making it weaker? 

. How did the early church meet the physical needs of several thousand 
members? How does the modern church meet similar needs? 

. What motivated the actions of Ananias and Sapphira? 

Suppose a couple today sold a piece of property and made a show of 
contributing the proceeds to the church. Then the person who bought the 
property told the church, “You have hypocrites in the church. I paid them 
$20,000 for their property. They said they gave the church all the proceeds, 
but they gave only $10,000. Are you going to let them get away with lying?” 
Would we? What should we do when hypocrisy is revealed among us? 

. Now suppose the hypocrisy is less obvious. You hear a sister criticizing the 
way the teen-age girls dress, yet you have seen this same sister dress 
immodestly. What should you do? 

. How does Satan tempt us today to be hypocritical? How can we resist? 

. Look up the words “hypocrite” and “hypocrisy” in a concordance and note 


what Jesus said about hypocrisy. List references. 
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Chapter 4 
Women in Need: 
The Hellenistic Widows 


Exodus 22: 22-24; Acts 6:1-7; 1 Timothy 5:1-16 
“Now in those days, when the number of the disciples was multiplying, there 
arose a complaint against the Hebrews by the Hellenists, because their widows were 
neglected in the daily distribution” (Acts 6:1). 

We are not sure how much time is covered in the early chapters of Acts. Some 
commentaries think that three or four years had passed by chapter 6; others estimate six 
to eight years.* But we know the church grew rapidly; Luke uses terms such as “added 
daily,” “multiplied,” and “increased” to describe the growth. Acts 4:4 speaks of 5,000 
men; 5:14 speaks of “multitudes of men and women” being added “constantly.” If we 
take Luke’s terms literally (“multiplied,” “constantly”, it’s possible that the church in 
Jerusalem had twenty to thirty thousand members.’ 

Attacking the Church from the Inside 

Satan continued to attack the church both by persecution from outside sources and 
by discontent within the congregation. In fact, he tried to use the church’s phenomenal 
growth to cause division. 

The church supplied basic needs for members; Acts 6:1 speaks of a daily 
distribution of food. Imagine supplying food daily for thousands of people! Remember, 


too, that many of these first converts had come to Jerusalem for Passover and Pentecost 


‘David L. Roper, Truth for Today Commentary, An Exegesis &Application of the Holy Scriptures, Acts 1- 
14, (Searcy, Arkansas: Resource Publications, 2001), p. 224. 
> Ibid. 
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and then stayed on after they were baptized. If you’ve ever taken a trip and had to stay 
away from home longer than you expected, you know how quickly the money goes. 

In years past, the Jews had been scattered to other nations because of persecution 
or economic necessity. Many lived in Hellenistic countries, that is, countries controlled or 
at least heavily influenced by Greek culture. Greek influence was so strong at this time 
that Greek was the common language of the civilized world. The Hellenistic Jews spoke 
Greek as their first language, though they also spoke Aramaic by tradition. Hebrew Jews 
who had stayed in or around Jerusalem spoke Aramaic as their first language. They spoke 
Greek only because it was more widely known in the daily activities of business and 
society. 

The Hebrew Jews considered themselves superior to “foreign” Hellenistic Jews, 
even though many had been living in Jerusalem for years. The Hellenistic Jews 
considered themselves intellectually and culturally superior to Hebrew Jews. 

Now the two groups were bound together in a new faith. From the Day of 
Pentecost when 3,000 people were converted, they continued “with one mind” to share 
possessions and food as well as prayer, praise, and teaching from the apostles (2:42-47). 

This communal accord is a tribute to the power of the gospel to change hearts and 
minds, drawing different kinds of people together in unity. But whenever several 
thousand people gather, conflicts will arise. Old prejudices surface, someone feels 
slighted, and people begin to complain. 

In Acts 6:1, we hear of such a problem: “ . . . a complaint arose on the part of the 
Hellenistic Jews against the native Hebrews, because their widows were being 


overlooked in the daily distribution of food.” The context suggests that native Hebrews 
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were in charge of distributing food, and they were neglecting the Hellenistic widows; the 
context doesn’t state whether the neglect was deliberate or accidental. However, two facts 
suggest that the neglect was an oversight, not a deliberate insult: 1) the apostles were 
unaware of the problem until the complaint arose, 2) and whoever distributed the food 
was dealing with large numbers of people. If it had been deliberate, the apostles probably 
would have addressed the attitude problem, not just the problem of distributing the food. 

The word “complaint” suggests grumbling or murmuring; it never has a positive 
connotation in the Old or New Testament. What generally happens when one or two 
people in a large group begin to complain? The problem grows. Complainers usually talk 
ABOUT those who have offended them instead of talking TO the offenders. The original 
complaint, which may be completely valid, can easily be blown out of proportion and 
drive wedges between otherwise friendly groups. Dissatisfaction grows quickly, like 
weeds, and unity vanishes. 

In Acts 6, the apostles solved the problem and stemmed the tide of dissatisfaction 
before it could spread. They told the congregation to select “seven men of good 
reputation, full of the Spirit and of wisdom . . . ” (v. 3). These men would be in charge of 
the daily distribution of food. They would make sure no one went hungry. 

The congregation was pleased with the solution and selected seven men whom the 
apostles blessed, laying hands on them (verses 5-6). All seven of the men chosen had 
Greek names: Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, and Nicolas. This 
doesn’t mean that they were all Hellenists; some Hebrew Jews also had Greek names. 
However, it does suggest that the congregation understood the need for diplomacy. They 
chose men who would be acceptable to the Hellenists, trusting they would also be fair in 


6 Ibid., p. 227. 
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distributing food to the Hebrew widows.’ Apparently, these men did their jobs because 
the church continued to grow, even converting many of the priests to the faith (v. 7). 
The Needy Widows 

Let’s focus on the women who were the subject of the complaint: the Hellenistic 
widows. In New Testament times, a woman who lost her husband also lost her income 
and often her home since property passed to children, not to wives. If her children 
couldn’t or wouldn’t care for her, or if she had no children, then she had no way to make 
a living. Exodus 22:22-24 condemned anyone who afflicted widows and orphans, but 
many widows were still neglected. 

The Hellenistic widows may have been traveling with their children to Jerusalem; 
now they had become an extra burden as the money dwindled. Or they may have become 
widows during their time in Jerusalem and had no money or help to return home to 
family who could care for them. 

Regardless of how or when they became widows, these women were vulnerable 
to poverty and neglect. There was no welfare system; the Roman government didn’t issue 
food stamps or social security checks. The children who should have cared for them may 
have been poor themselves. 

Perhaps these women complained to their friends about the lack of food, or 
perhaps someone else in their group noticed the problem. As soon as the apostles were 
told about the problem, they took steps to correct it. 

Their quick action speaks well of the early church. As an institution that sprang 
into being after one gospel sermon, the church had to deal with problems whenever they 
arose. The apostles were devoted to prayer and evangelism, but they also felt a 


1Tbid., p. 233. 
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responsibility to meet the physical needs of the members, especially those who were most 
vulnerable. Notice, too, that the apostles didn’t dictate every action; they told the 
congregation to choose worthy men who could deal with the situation. 

Lessons from the Widows 

What can we learn from these early Christian widows that will help us as a church 
today? How are we to respond to those in need? I was a widow for four years. I don’t 
think I could have maintained my sanity without the loving attention of my Christian 
family, especially my sisters in Christ. Like the Hellenistic widows, I was living far away 
from my children. Though I was secure financially, I needed emotional and spiritual 
support. As I began to recover from grief, I thought about the ways the church can help 
widows. 

Know about the need 

First, we have to know about the need. I don’t want to encourage people to 
complain, but how can the church meet a need if we don’t know it exists? Today we may 
have widows (or others) among us who need financial help or food or shelter. They may 
be too proud or embarrassed to say, “I need food.” 

Beyond the first response of bringing in food for family members at the time of a 
funeral, we may need to be observant; we may even need to ask, “Do you have money for 
groceries? Can we help you until you settle the estate and know your income?” Yes, we 
may need to get that specific. How many times have you said to a grief-stricken widow, 


“Call me if I can do anything”? Many will never call. 
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Recognize emotional and spiritual needs 

Widows are also vulnerable spiritually and emotionally. They may stop coming to 
church because it’s so difficult to come alone. They may resist help because they don’t 
want to burden others with their grief. They may languish in the loneliness and 
depression that follows the loss of a husband. They may just need someone to talk to 
about their loss. Don’t give in to the temptation to neglect widows because you don’t 
know what to say or how to comfort them when they cry. They don’t expect you to 
answer their questions or cure their grief; they expect you to listen and hug them and 
maybe even cry with them. 

We also need to be sensitive to the ways that different women handle their grief. 
Some seem to recover their emotional balance within a few months of their loss; others 
may be depressed for years. Still others may recover and carry on with their lives very 
well but suffer “down” days when grief again overwhelms them. Don’t expect a widow to 
“get over” the death of her husband within a certain timeframe. Here is an excerpt from 
the journal of a Christian widow: 

For more than two years now, I have slept alone, but some 
mornings I am still startled by the consistent reality of my husband’s 
absence. Some days I hardly think about it, but this morning my solitude 
seems unbearable. I speak aloud, needing motivation: “Get up. You’ve got 
things to do.” I pretend my husband said it; I pretend, just for a moment, 
that he is in the bathroom or kitchen, calling me.... 

But he’s not. I burrow under the covers and refuse to get up. What 
is the point? I’m alone after a long and happy marriage, so who cares if I 
sleep in? Who will even know? 

I get up. Awake or asleep, I’m still alone. I thought I had accepted 
that, and it irritates me to feel so helpless and hopeless all over again. It’s 


like the first time I saw the ocean. I stood there as waves rolled in and 
retreated, literally pulling the sand from under my bare feet. That’s how 
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grief is. It rolls in and shifts reality just when I thought I had it nailed 
down. Will I ever get used to this new life alone?® 

Widows may also feel cut off from the church without a husband who participates 
in business meetings or talks to the elders regularly. Leaders may need to meet with 
widows periodically to check on their needs and inform them about the work of the 
church. 

Different ways to help 

Another lesson we can learn from the situation in Acts 6 is that the problem was 
not just a leadership problem; it was a congregational problem. So often when we hear 
people complain about something in the church today, we say, “Why don’t the elders do 
something?” When the elders do take action, we often complain about what they decided 
to do! 

In Acts 6, the apostles did not feel it was right to neglect spiritual issues (prayer 
and the word of God, v.2) to take care of physical issues (waiting tables, v. 2). They 
presented the problem to the congregation, and they told the congregation to select seven 
men to serve. Yes, we need leaders to guide us and keep us focused on the Bible. The 
elders may appoint deacons to manage different ministries, and we can work within those 
programs. But often, individual members should be meeting one another’s needs instead 
of waiting for a program from the elders. 

A large congregation may have a singles’ group or a special program for widows 
or others in need; a small church may not have the personnel or money for such formal 


organization. Regardless of size, each congregation should expect its members to reach 


8 This passage is from my journal in December 2002. My husband, Bill Griffin, died in October 2000. In 
September 2004, God blessed me with a new Christian husband, Loy Mitchell, whose wife had died in 
2002. D.G. Mitchell 
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out in friendship to the widows and provide a listening ear, a comforting word, a shoulder 
to cry on, a ride to church, a home-cooked meal with a family—whatever is needed. 

The widows in Acts 6 are nameless—a small group who needed help within a 
large, growing church. We don’t know what happened to them when the church scattered. 
But their situation reminds us that today, within the church, there are people who need 
our concern, our care, and our friendship. Don’t wait for a complaint about neglect; seek 


out the widows and others with special needs. 


8. 


9. 
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Discussion Questions 


. What factors led to the neglect of the widows in Acts 6? 


. What might have happened if the apostles had “served tables” instead of 


delegating the job? 


. What were the results of the apostles’ actions? 


If the needy within a modern-day congregation are being neglected, what should 
be done? 

Discuss how benevolence is handled within your congregation. 

Talk to a widow in your congregation, preferably one who has been a widow for 
several years. Ask her to describe the words and actions that she found helpful for 
comfort and others that were not helpful. 

List different, special needs that might arise in a congregation. 

What kind of person is best qualified to help each need? 


Why are we often reluctant to visit widows and others in need? 


10. How can benevolence contribute to the growth of the church? 
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Chapter 5 
A Full-Time Christian: 
Sister Dorcas 


Acts 9:36-43; Luke 10:27 
Now in Joppa there was a disciple named Tabitha (which translated in Greek is called 
Dorcas); this woman was abounding with deeds of kindness and charity which she 
continually did (Acts 9:36, NASB). 

When beloved friends or relatives die, we memorialize them with flowers and 
speeches, with gifts to colleges, children’s homes, and research institutions such as the 
American Heart Association, with epitaphs on gravestones. We talk about their lives and 
cherish memories of our times together. We weep for them and for ourselves because 
their passing leaves us feeling lonely, but we know we will follow them someday. 

So it was for a disciple named Tabitha or Dorcas (both names mean “gazelle”’) in 
Acts 9. When she died, her friends gathered and wept as they washed her body in 
preparation for burial. When Peter arrived, a group of widows memorialized her by 
weeping and showing Peter the clothing Dorcas had made while she was alive. No doubt 
their tears of sorrow turned to tears of joy when a little while later, Peter “presented her 
alive” to “the saints and widows” (Acts 9: 41). 

Among Christians, the name “Dorcas” will forever be synonymous with two 
things: her kind deeds and her resurrection. Luke records the deaths of several other 
Christians in Acts, including Ananias and Sapphira in chapter 5, Stephen in chapter 7, 


James in chapter 12, and Eutychus in chapter 20. However, he records only two instances 
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of raising the dead—Dorcas, a woman who sewed, and Eutychus, the young man who 
fell asleep during Paul’s sermon and then fell out the window! 
Since our focus is on women in the book of Acts, let’s think about the life, death, 
and resurrection of Dorcas. 
The Life of Sister Dorcas 
Two verses summarize the life and death of our sister Dorcas: 

At Joppa there was a certain disciple named Tabitha, which is 

translated Dorcas. This woman was full of good works and 

charitable deeds which she did. But it happened in those days 

that she became sick and died. When they had washed her, 

they laid her in an upper room (Acts 9:36-37). 
Verse 39 gives a little more detail. Dorcas had friends; a group of widows wept at her 
death. In fact, they may have been among those who benefited from her charity; they 
showed Peter the tunics and garments that Dorcas had made “while she was with them.” 

From these few facts, we can learn a great deal about Dorcas. First, she was a 

“disciple,” which in the Greek language means a “pupil” or “learner.” We don’t know 
when Dorcas was converted; we do know that after the death of Stephen, persecution 
increased and the church was scattered. “Therefore those who were scattered went 
everywhere preaching the word” (8:4). Jerusalem Christians, fleeing from the “havoc” 
created by Saul, continued to teach about Jesus wherever they went, and some probably 
fled to Joppa, a town on the seacoast. They taught not only the plan of salvation but also 
“all things” that Jesus commanded (Matthew 28:20). We know this must be true, for we 


see the fruit of that teaching in the life of Dorcas. She was a disciple, a learner, and she 


applied what she learned by providing clothing for the needy. 
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The language describing her deeds is interesting. The King James Version and the 
New King James say Dorcas was “full” of good works;” the word translated “full” means 
“replete” or “covered over.” The New American Standard Version says, “abounding with 
deeds of kindness and charity which she continually did.” The New International Version 
says, “who was always doing good and helping the poor.” Still another translation states, 
“She spent all her time in the performance of good works and acts of kindness.” 

Full. Replete. Abounding. Continually. Always. All of these words are absolutes, 
suggesting that Dorcas centered her activities around helping other people. Her faith—her 
Christianity—was not just an important part of her life; it was her life. Making clothes 
was not just a hobby or even a job, though it’s possible she was a seamstress by trade; 
making clothes for the needy was her way of being Christ in the world—a living example 
of the compassion and concern Jesus demonstrated while on the earth. Dorcas put her 
faith into action and lived it every day—fully, continually. 

The Death and Resurrection of Sister Dorcas 

Then she became sick and died. We see widows again as a group of women, 
unnamed but important to the church, giving and receiving comfort for the loss of their 
dear friend. They must have been shocked and distressed. Perhaps they were wearing 
some of the clothing she had made; perhaps they had helped her make and distribute the 
clothing. Now she was gone. 

The disciples in Joppa sent two men to Lydda, only twelve miles away, and 
begged Peter to come quickly. Commentaries speculate about why the Christians in Joppa 
summoned Peter. Though Peter had healed many, Dorcas would be his first recorded 


°F. F. Bruce, ed., The Book of Acts, The New International Commentary on the New Testament, rev. ed. 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1988), p. 198. 
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example of raising someone from the dead, so those who sent for him might not have 
been expecting such a miracle. Some commentaries say the disciples in Joppa merely 
wanted Peter to comfort the grieving church, but if that’s true, why did they implore him 
to come without delay? (v. 38) 

Since burial usually occurred within one day of a death, I think they wanted him 
to come quickly and raise Dorcas before they had to bury her. I think their faith was so 
great and so deep, they believed Peter could do anything through the power of Jesus. 
Remember in chapter 5, verse 12 that “At the hands of the apostles many signs and 
wonders were taking place among the people,” and v. 15 says, “ . . . they even carried the 
sick out onto the streets and laid them on cots and pallets, so that when Peter came by at 
least his shadow might fall on any one of them.” Though these verses say nothing about 
Peter resurrecting anyone, his reputation for healing was well known. Healing did not 
depend on the faith of those who were ill, but their faith was increased by the miracles. 

We might also wonder why Peter decided to raise this woman when he didn’t 
perform such a miracle for Stephen or, later, for James. Did Peter raise Dorcas because he 
was so touched by the grief of the widows? Did he think she was such an important 
Christian that the church couldn’t get along without her? The scripture doesn’t explain 
Peter’s motive, but miracles weren’t performed based on the merits of the recipient. 

Perhaps the question should not be “Why Dorcas?” but “Why not Dorcas?” In 
God’s eyes, the faithful Dorcas was just as valuable as a servant as any other faithful 
disciple. God could work through her life—or death—as easily as he could work through 


anyone else. 
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Miracles were performed to confirm the Word of God and to create faith. We 
don’t know why Dorcas was raised when other Christians were not, but we do know that 
when it became known throughout Joppa, “many believed on the Lord” (v.42). The death 
and resurrection of Dorcas led to the greater growth of the church, and that was far more 
important than her individual worth as a Christian. 

Peter went into the upper room where Dorcas lay and sent all her grieving friends 
away. He knelt and prayed; then he said, “Tabitha, arise.” She opened her eyes and saw 
Peter. She sat up and he held out his hand to help her stand. Calling “the saints and the 
widows, he presented her alive” (v. 40). 

Imagine the shock, quickly followed by overwhelming joy! Their beloved Dorcas 
was alive again! Imagine how many times the story of Dorcas was told and retold. In her 
life, Dorcas set a Christ-like example and no doubt influenced and taught the people she 
served. But her death and resurrection influenced many more. The widows and saints 
rejoiced because their sister was restored to them; many more rejoiced when their souls 
were saved. As David Roper stated in his commentary, “Raising the spiritually dead is far 
more important than raising the physically dead.’”° 
Lessons from Dorcas 

Though the story of Dorcas is brief, we can learn at least three valuable lessons 
from her life. 

The full-time Christian 

Dorcas continually did good deeds. She was always doing good and helping the 
poor. She was a full-time Christian. Paul was also a full-time Christian; his life was his 
work and his work was the work of God. “Yes, but Paul was a preacher,” you might say. 


1 Roper, Acts 1-14. p. 363. 
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“We can’t all be preachers. Besides, I have to make a living.” So did Paul. Though he 
received help from congregations at different times, he also made tents (Acts 18:3). By 
trade, Paul was a tentmaker, but by vocation, he was a full-time Christian. 

In Ephesians 4:1-2, Paul wrote, “I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called, with all lowliness and 
meekness, with longsuffering, forbearing one another in love . . . “ (KJV, emphasis 
added; the NKJV and NASB use “calling” for “vocation”). The word translated 
“vocation” or “calling” means “invited,” “appointed,” or “called.” By choosing to obey 
Christ and become Christians, are we not all appointed or called to live the Christian life 
fully, applying Christian principles to everything we say and do? Isn’t that what Dorcas 
did? 

“Yes, but it can’t really mean that she did good deeds every minute of every day! 
She had to sleep and earn a living.” That’s true. God designed our bodies to require rest 
and relaxation; he expects us to work and pay our bills. But everything we do should be 
done in a manner that glorifies God. I think Dorcas had learned a basic Christian 
principle that Paul later states in Colossians 3:23: “Whatever you do, do it heartily, as to 
the Lord and not to men.” She applied that principle in a specific way: helping the poor 
by making clothes for them, thus fulfilling what Jesus taught in Matthew 25 when he said 
that feeding the hungry or clothing the naked was the same as doing those things for him. 
That’s the kind of Christian Dorcas was. 

Today, to many of us are only part-time Christians. We tend to compartmentalize 
our lives. Church is on the calendar for Sundays and some Wednesday nights; the rest of 


the week is scheduled for our “real life” of work, family, and fun. We pay the preacher to 
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preach and teach so we don’t have to; we send money to missionaries or disaster relief or 
other charities. We take food to the bereaved, but six weeks after the funeral, we don’t 
have time to visit the widow. We bemoan the lack of teachers for Sunday school, but we 
don’t have time to prepare handwork or teach a class. 

It’s not wrong to give money to help people; it’s not wrong to allow for family 
time and recreation. But everything we do should reflect our Christianity, not just church 
attendance or an occasional contribution to a charity. 

The dictionary lists several meanings for the English word “vocation.” It can 
mean an invitation or even a summons to court; it can mean a calling or desire to enter a 
certain profession (often applied to a religious profession); it can also mean a job or 
occupation. The word “avocation” can mean something that distracts us from our work or 
something that we do in addition to our work, such as a hobby. 

When we meet new people, they ask, “Where do you work?” or “What do you 
do?” They expect us to describe a job—homemaker, secretary, doctor, attorney, 
mechanic, teacher. Then they may ask, “Where do you go to church?” The nature of 
these questions, so common in our society, suggests that many of us view our vocations 
or jobs as central to our lives and our identities—we are what we do—and our religion as 
a sideline or even a distraction—an avocation that we practice “when we have time.” Yet 
Paul wrote that we should be worthy of our vocation, our calling as Christians. 

While she lived, Dorcas was known for doing good deeds all the time. She was a 
full-time Christian. When she died, the widows wept; they testified about her Christianity 
by showing Peter the clothing she made. Would anyone describe us the way the Bible 


describes Dorcas? Would there be evidence of our Christianity to display at our funerals? 
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A beautiful old song expresses how following Christ should become more 
wonderful to us each day as we live our calling to Christ. The chorus reads, “Jesus is now 
and ever will be/Sweeter than all the world to me/Since I heard His loving call/Sweeter 
than all, sweeter than all." 

Bad things happen even to Christians 

Another lesson we learn from the story of Dorcas is that being a Christian does 
not protect a person from illness or death. Bad things happen even to Christians. We 
shouldn’t be surprised, for the Bible speaks often of the trials we will face. Somehow, 
though, when someone like Dorcas dies, we think it’s so unfair. After all, she was always 
doing good deeds. She was such a pillar of the church, setting a good example and 
serving the needy. Why should such a good person die when she was so faithful? 

Grief is the natural response to the loss of a beloved Christian. Our hearts ache 
and we weep; we experience the loneliness and wonder why it had to happen. Who 
wouldn’t miss someone like Dorcas? Her untimely death should remind us that no one is 
promised tomorrow. We must be Christians today. 

Now think about it from another angle. We mourn the death of a faithful 
Christian, even though we know she has gone to be with the Lord. Yet how much more 
should we mourn the death of the non-Christian—the neighbor who promised to come to 
church with us “someday” and never did; the friend who wouldn’t discuss religion 
because “if we disagree, we'll hurt our friendship” and now she has died without 
knowing the Lord; the “name only” Christian who thought she didn’t need church. And 
what about the millions of people in Africa and India who are dying of AIDS without 


1 Johnson Oatman, Jr. and J. Howard Entwisle, “Sweeter Than All,” Songs of the Church, Alton H. 
Howard, ed. (West Monroe, Louisiana: Howard Publishing Co., Inc. 1977). 
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ever hearing the gospel? What about the millions in China who have never seen a Bible? 
Who mourns for them? Better yet, should we not help them before the time for 
mourning? 

I know. We can’t help everybody. We can’t all go to Africa or China. But we can 
help one person—one neighbor or friend or missionary. We can bloom where we are 
planted. Dorcas was just one person who lived for Christ many years ago. But she lived 
for Christ every day. Should we do any less? 

Use every talent 

Finally, we should use every talent to serve the Lord, even if we think it is a small 
talent. I like to imagine Dorcas shortly after her conversion, pondering her life and 
wondering what she could do to serve. “I can’t preach or perform miracles like the 
apostles; I’m a terrible cook; I can’t travel to other cities. What can I do to help 
someone?” 

Long, thoughtful pause. Then, “I can sew. That widow who lives next door—her 
outer garment is thin and worn. I’m sure her children need clothes, too.” In no time at all, 
I’m sure Dorcas found plenty of people nearby who needed clothes. 

Too often, we do nothing while we wait for the opportunity to do something big. 
Use the talent you have, no matter how small it may seem. Use the tools you have at 
hand. Can you cook? Sign up to help with the fellowship meals; take food to those who 
have been in the hospital, the bereaved, the new neighbor, or even an old neighbor. Get to 
know the people who enjoy your pies or cakes, then invite them to church or offer to 


study with them. 
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Do you like to talk? Visit the shut-ins and the sick; encourage them with kind 
words; read scripture and pray with them. Maybe you don’t like to talk or can’t get out 
much yourself. Do you have paper and a pen? Envelopes and stamps? You don’t need to 
buy an expensive card in order to write a note of encouragement. Write to those who are 
sick or bereaved; write to the teen-agers or the preacher or the elders and tell them you 
are praying for them. Write to new converts and include a list of Bible verses to 
encourage them. If you have a computer, send e-mails to friends and relatives. Become 
involved with World Bible School and mail correspondence courses to people who have 
never heard about Jesus. 

Can you sew? Do you know that there are many young wives and mothers who 
don’t know how to sew on a button or repair a ripped seam? Ask if you can do mending; 
better yet, volunteer to teach the basics of sewing to young wives or the teen-age girls’ 
class. 

The possibilities are endless; God gave you at least one talent. Be like Dorcas and 


use it for God’s glory. 


10. 
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Discussion Questions 
When the disciples sent for Peter, do you think they expected him to raise 
Dorcas from the dead? Why or why not? 
In this story, we see again a group of widows who either worked with Dorcas 
or were blessed by her. How can widows today work together for the Lord? 
Dorcas did good deeds “continually.” How is that possible? 
Based on your knowledge of the good deeds Dorcas performed, how would 
you describe her character? 
Discuss the phrase “full-time Christian.” How can we avoid 
compartmentalizing our Christianity? 
Take inventory of your talents. What kind of good deeds can you do? 
What do we learn from the story of Dorcas about the fairness (or unfairness) 
of life? 
Knowing that life is uncertain, when should we start living like Dorcas? 
When a dear Christian sister dies, what are some good ways to honor her 
memory? 
All of us probably know a Dorcas. Write a note today thanking her for her 


service to God. 
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Chapter 6 
Almost Persecuted: 
Anonymous Women and Prominent Women 


Acts 8:1-4; Acts 9:1-22; 2 Timothy 3:12; Romans 8:16-17; 2 Corinthians 11:22-28 
Then Saul, still breathing threats and murder against the disciples of the Lord, went to 
the high priest and asked letters from him to the synagogues of Damascus, so that if he 
found any who were of the Way, whether men or women, he might bring them bound to 

Jerusalem (Acts 9:1-2). 

The word “women” appears at least ten times in Acts, as Luke records the actions 
of unnamed people. Multitudes of men and women obeyed the gospel in Acts 5:14 and 
8:12; Luke also mentions smaller groups of anonymous women who heard the gospel but 
did not accept it. In addition, one group of Christian women escaped persecution in a 
most remarkable way. 

Marked for Persecution 

Acts 7:58 introduces a young man named Saul; the witnesses who condemned 
Stephen laid their outer robes at Saul’s feet so they would not be hindered when they 
stoned the first Christian martyr. Described as “young,” Saul was probably between 30 
and 40, and he probably heard Stephen’s defense before the Jewish council in 
chapter 7. Though he apparently didn’t throw a stone, Acts 8:1 states that Saul 
“consented” to Stephen’s death. Later, when his name became Paul, he confessed this sin 
to the Lord in prayer (22:20). 

During the stoning, however, Saul was not touched by Stephen’s last words—a 


prayer for his executioners—“Lord, do not charge them with this sin” (7:60). 


” Roper, Acts 1-14, p. 271. 
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Act 8:1-3 reports that a great persecution of the church began that day, scattering 
members everywhere. Saul apparently led this persecution, making “havoc” by going 
from house to house and “dragging off men and women, committing them to prison.” The 
NASB uses the word “ravaging” for Saul’s actions, a word that suggests the way beasts 
savagely tear their prey to pieces; Saul was like a wild animal who wanted to destroy the 
church." 

This savage persecution did not have the desired effect. Though the church was 
scattered, the members continued to teach and preach everywhere they went, so the 
church continued to grow. Saul expanded his campaign of persecution to include 
Damascus; he requested letters to find “any of the Way, whether men or women” and 
return them as prisoners to Jerusalem (9:2). 

A few years ago, the Women’s Liberation Movement often denounced 
Christianity in general and Paul specifically for oppressing women and discriminating 
against them by limiting their roles in the church. Some went so far as to say that Paul 
hated women. But this brief passage in Acts 9 proves that Paul did not hate women in 
general and did not discriminate against them; in fact, it proves that Paul was an “equal 
opportunity persecutor.” He despised all Christians indiscriminately and seemed 
determined to destroy the early church single-handedly. 

Saul “breathed out threats and murder against the disciples of the Lord” and 
intended to bind them and arrest them, “whether men or women.” Although he did not 
complete his intended persecution in Damascus, women in the early church were no 


strangers to the knowledge that being a Christian could lead to an early death. 


3 Thid., p. 281 
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Roman persecution 

These early chapters of Acts focus on persecution by the Jews who desperately 
wanted to destroy what they viewed as a heretical sect that blasphemed Jewish laws and 
traditions. Historical sources outside the Bible verify that women Christians were also 
persecuted by the Roman government as the church continued to grow. 

Pliny the Younger was a Roman governor of Pontus/Bithynia from 111-113 A.D. 
When he first began to investigate and persecute Christianity in 96 A.D., he wrote letters 
to the current Emperor of Rome, Trajan, stating that “many persons of every age, every 
rank, and also of both sexes” were Christians and that he had tortured two female slaves 
“who were called deaconesses.” Pliny questioned Christians and demanded that they 
denounce Christ and bow down to images of Roman gods; those who refused were 
executed, whether male or female.'* The Bible doesn’t record the names of any women 
martyrs, but we know from Acts and from history that women did not escape persecution. 
Expected persecution 

Today we as women might think it a dubious honor to be persecuted equally with 
men. In fact, most Christians in America, whether men or women, have little personal 
knowledge of persecution. But the Bible talks about persecution as an expected 
consequence of being a Christian and as a badge of honor. Paul reminds us dramatically 
that “ . . . all who desire to live godly in Christ Jesus will suffer persecution” (2 Timothy 
3:12); in Romans 8:16-17 he states that we are children of God, joint heirs with Christ, “if 


indeed we suffer with Him, that we may also be glorified together.” 


14 “Pliny the Younger and Trajan on the Christians,” Letters, 10.96-97, 
http://www.earlychristianwritings.com/text/pliny.html , Web page copyright 2001 by Peter Kirby. 
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Peter says we are blessed if we suffer for righteousness’ sake: “And do not be 
afraid of their threats, nor be troubled” (1 Peter 3:14). What a remarkable statement! 
Blessed by suffering, so don’t be afraid of threats! Later in the first century, Christians 
met secretly because they knew they could be killed if they refused to renounce Christ. 
Persecution in those days was not a secret or a rumor; it was reality. Becoming a 
Christian was risky business. 

And yet, the church thrived. Both men and women obeyed and were persecuted. 
Pliny spoke of “a multitude of people” who needed to be “reformed” or dissuaded from 
Christianity. And still it grew. 

Unexpected event 

We know that Saul did not succeed in persecuting either men or women in 
Damascus. He was stopped short by a miraculous encounter with the Lord Jesus and told 
to go into the city where he would receive further instructions. The Lord then appeared to 
Ananias and told him to go to Saul and heal his blindness, so that Saul would be shown 
“how many things he must suffer” for the name of Jesus. Verses 13-14 tell us that Ananias 
was reluctant to go; he had heard of the harm Saul had done in Jerusalem and planned to 
do in Damascus. But Ananias went; Saul obeyed the Lord, and the threat of persecution 
ceased, at least from Saul. 

The Same Saul? 

After his baptism, Saul “spent some days with the disciples at Damascus” (9:19) 
The men and women he had come to arrest were now his brothers and sisters. They were 
amazed at the change in him—the dreaded persecutor now preached that Jesus was the 


Son of God, confounding even the Jews (v. 22). 
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Don’t you wish you could have been there among those women? One day they 
lived in fear of Saul’s arrival; a few days later, they were serving him fried chicken, 


< 


mashed potatoes, and corn casserole at the fellowship dinner—‘Have another piece of 
chocolate cake, brother Saul.” 

And don’t you know their faith was increased a hundred fold? The persecutor 
became a member of the church he had sought to destroy; such was the power of the 
gospel of Christ. God had delivered them from the wrath of Saul and the Jewish leaders. 
Lessons from the Almost Persecuted 

What can we learn from these women who didn’t get arrested after all? 

Place our trust in God 

First, we should learn to trust God. Saul’s reputation as a persecutor was widely 
known. Ananias knew he was coming to Damascus with letters from the chief priests 
authorizing him to arrest Christians. If Ananias knew, surely the other saints in Damascus 
also knew, as suggested in verse 21. So the men and women in danger of being arrested 
had plenty of time to worry about Saul’s arrival. Yet there is no indication that they made 
plans to hide or run away. They trusted God to take care of them—to deliver them, one 
way or another. 

I’m convinced that in the first century, Christians generally had a faith so fierce 
and deep that they accepted the risk of persecution as a normal part of obeying God. If 
they were thrown in prison, they would have the opportunity to teach other prisoners and 
their jailors about Jesus. If they were executed for their faith, they would be with the 
Lord. If God spared them, as he did these sisters in Damascus, they would continue to 


work and pray and praise God. 
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Do we trust God that much today? Do we believe that whatever happens to us, 
good or bad, God is still with us and will deliver us if we are faithful? We should. In 
America, we have enjoyed freedom from persecution, but a time may come when that 
freedom will disappear. When we are tested, we must remember to trust the God who 
turned a persecutor into a passionate preacher. When you belong to a God that powerful, 
that creative, that loving, you shouldn’t fear any persecution devised by evil men. God 
does not abandon his people. 

Rejoice with the converted sinner 

Second, we should rejoice when the sinner becomes a saint, knowing that 
submitting to God through Christ can indeed change lives. Ananias had doubts and fears 
about visiting Saul, but he went anyway. Apparently, the local church quickly accepted 
Saul into their fellowship following his conversion. Perhaps Ananias shared with the 
saints his message from the Lord, so they knew Saul had a special mission to perform 
now that he was a believer. 

I wonder what they talked about in those few days. Did Saul ask for their 
forgiveness for chasing them out of Jerusalem? Did the saints remind him that God had 
plans for them as well as Saul? Did they teach him more about Jesus? Whatever was 
discussed, Saul must have been encouraged, for he immediately began preaching Christ 
as the Son of God in the synagogues! Everyone who heard him was amazed, knowing his 
reputation, but it was the Jews who were perplexed by his teaching and the Jews who 
wanted to kill him. Ironically, the persecutor became the victim of persecution. 

What is our attitude when a person whose sins are well known obeys the gospel? 


Do we accept her fully? Or do we sit back and wait for her to revert to her former 
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lifestyle? Do we take the time to teach and encourage her? Do we rejoice in her 
salvation? We should. 

The women in Damascus escaped persecution and gained a new brother in Christ. 
We don’t know whether the church there grew; Damascus is mentioned several times in 
the New Testament but only by Paul when he retells the story of his conversion. Yet these 
nameless women serve to remind us of our need to trust God and our opportunities to 
welcome new believers into the church. 

Prominent Women 

Later, during the first missionary journey, another anonymous group of women 
touched Paul’s life. He and Barnabas preached in Antioch of Pisidia, and many Jews and 
Gentiles were eager to hear their words (Acts 13:42-43). But when nearly the whole city 
came together, the Jews became jealous, causing Paul and Barnabas to turn to the 
Gentiles because the Jews judged themselves “unworthy of everlasting life” (v. 46). Then 
the Gentiles were glad and many believed, “But the Jews stirred up the devout and 
prominent women and the chief men of the city, raised up persecution against Paul and 
Barnabas, and expelled them from their region” (v. 50) 

Unnamed and mentioned only in this one verse, these women demonstrated a 
well-known but sometimes underestimated fact of life: Women have influence. In this 
case, they used their influence in a negative way. These “devout and prominent women” 
joined the “chief men of the city” and booted the missionaries out of town. 

How sad that they listened to the wrong people! Instead of listening to Paul and 
Barnabas and deciding the truth for themselves, they listened to the envious Jews. They 


went down the safe, familiar path and missed the road to heaven. No doubt the Jews 
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appealed to their piety and their love of God. No doubt the Jews praised them for their 
influence and prominence. Though Paul and Barnabas were rejected, they continued to 
preach when they went on to Iconium, and the church was strengthened: “And the 
disciples were filled with joy and with the Holy Spirit” (13:52). The real losers were the 
prominent women who made a bad decision. 
Lessons from the Prominent Women 

Sometimes a bad example captures our attention more dramatically than a good 
example, as we noted in the case of Ananias and Sapphira. From this one verse about the 
prominent women, we can learn at least two lessons. 
Think for yourself 

Christian women today are bombarded with all kinds of temptations and worldly 
teachings. Some are easily identified and resisted, but many are confusing and difficult to 
understand. Don’t be like the prominent women in Acts 13, conforming to the status quo 
and missing the truth. Think for yourselves; compare what you are taught with the Bible 
and reject whatever fails to meet that standard. Today we hear many teachings that tickle 
our ears; they sound good and even reasonable, but they are not in tune with God’s word. 
Don’t be fooled like these women were. God does not change, and if we try to change the 
church to conform to human standards, you can be sure that we will not meet God’s 
standards. 
Use influence wisely 

Second, be aware of your influence and use it wisely. Your children, your 


husband, and your friends look up to you and trust you; don’t lead them astray. Always 


give glory to God and remind those around you that opinions cannot take the place of 


God’s commands or plans. 
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Discussion Questions 


Read Acts 8:1-4 and Acts 9:1-2. What kind of person was Saul, based on these 
verses? 

Read Romans 8:16-18, 2 Timothy 3:10-17, and 2 Corinthians 5:17-18. What 
kind of person had Paul become when he wrote theses passages? 

How did Paul feel about the trials he suffered? Consider Philippians 1:19-21 
and 2 Corinthians 11:22-28. 

What is it about Christianity that made first-century Christians willing to die 
for the Lord? 

Are Christians ever persecuted today? If so, how and where? 

Ananias knew Saul’s plans for Damascus (Acts 9: 13-14), so the disciples 
probably knew as well. What do you think they were doing, particularly the 
women, while waiting for Saul to arrive? 

After his baptism, Saul spent some time with the disciples in Damascus. 
Discuss what their conversations might have covered. 

How might the women in Damascus have encouraged Saul? 

How can we encourage missionaries and Christians who live in difficult 
situations today? 

Find scriptures to support the lessons we learn from the women who weren’t 


persecuted. 
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Chapter 7 
A Prayer Meeting: 
Mary, John Mark’s Mother, and Rhoda 


So, when he [Peter] considered this, he came to the house of Mary, the mother of John 
whose surname was Mark, where many were gathered together praying (Acts 12:12). 


As mentioned earlier, persecution did not destroy the early church; it strengthened 
the members, emboldened the preachers, and multiplied the number of Christians. We can 
see a clear progression in the first instances of persecution by the Jews. In Acts 4, Peter 
and John are threatened and commanded not to preach in the name of Jesus (verses 18, 
21), but they continued to speak “with boldness” (v. 31). In Acts 5, the apostles are 
arrested, freed by an angel, and then threatened again by the high priest. Despite advice 
from Gamaliel, the council had the apostles beaten, but these godly men rejoiced, “that 
they were counted worthy to suffer for His name” and continued to teach Jesus daily in 
the temple and from house to house (5:41-42). 

After the death of Stephen, Saul led such an intense persecution that “those who 
were scattered went everywhere preaching the word” (Acts 8:4), so once again, God used 
actions intended for evil to bring about good for the church. Finally, after Saul’s 
conversion, the church in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria enjoyed a period of peace, 
edification, and growth (Acts 9:31). Perhaps with fewer Christians in Jerusalem and the 
loss of Saul as a fanatical leader, the Jewish council hoped the new religion would just go 


away by itself. 
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Important Events in Church History 
During this time of peace, a number of important events took place that would 
affect the growth and development of the church: 


e Saul left Damascus for Arabia, presumably to study and prepare for his work as a 
missionary, and then returned to Damascus (Galatians 1:17) 


e Three years after his conversion, Saul went to Jerusalem to meet with the apostles 
and the church there, but they were afraid of him until Barnabas became his friend 
and sponsor, explaining his special calling and describing his bold teaching in 
Damascus (Acts 9:26-28). 


e The Hellenist Jews, the same group who murdered Stephen, tried to kill Saul in 
Jerusalem, so the brethren sent him to Tarsus (9:29-30) 


e Peter traveled, preached and healed many, notably Aeneas in Lydda and Dorcas in 
Joppa (9:32-43). 


e Peter saw a vision and preached to the Gentiles, baptizing Cornelius and his 
household, which required an explanation to the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem 


(Acts 10-11). 


e Gentiles in Antioch also obeyed the gospel; Barnabas was sent to Antioch to 
encourage them (11:19-24). 


e Barnabas went to Tarsus to find Saul; they returned to Antioch and taught there 
for a year (11:25-26). 


e News of a famine prompted the Christians in Antioch to send relief to the brethren 
in Judea by the hands of Saul and Barnabas. 
A New Persecutor 
About the time of the famine, persecution of the church in Jerusalem resumed 
with a vengeance. Luke begins Acts 12 with this dramatic description: “Herod the king 
stretched out his hand to harass some from the church. Then he killed James the brother 


of John with the sword” (verses 1-2). 
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The earlier persecution came from the disgruntled Jewish priests and council 
members who were afraid that Christianity would replace Judaism in the hearts of the 
people. This persecution was different. Herod, whose grandmother Mariamne was of 
Jewish descent, was appointed by the Roman emperor Caligula and in time controlled 
more area in Palestine than any other Jewish king since Solomon.’ He kept some of the 
Jewish feasts to placate the Jews and maintain his position with Roman officials. 
Persecuting the church was another political ploy (12:3). 

This King Herod is one of several mentioned in the Bible. His grandfather was 
Herod the Great, the ruler who told killed the babies in Bethlehem in an effort to rid 
himself of Jesus (Matthew 2: 1-19). Herod Antipas is probably the best known; a son of 
Herod the Great, he ruled in Galilee while Jesus preached. He executed John the Baptist. 

Mentioned only in Acts 12, Herod Agrippa I was a grandson of Herod the Great 
and a nephew of Herod Antipas. We know from history that Herod Agrippa I died in A.D. 
44, so his persecution of the church must have taken place in late 43 or early 44.6 

The stage was set. After a period of peace, an ambitious, ruthless king attacked 
the church, killing James. Pleased with the reaction of the Jews, Herod then arrested 
Peter, planning to “bring him before the people after Passover” (12:3-4). Little did Herod 
know that his grand plan would lead to an even grander event—a miracle that 


demonstrated the power of prayers offered in the home of a Christian woman. 


Jimmy Allen, Survey of Acts, vol. 1 (Searcy, Arkansas, 1986), p. 135. 
16 Roper, Acts 1-14, p. 439. 
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Mary, the Mother of John Mark 

The church hardly had time to mourn the death of James, the brother of John, 
before Herod struck again: Peter was arrested! Imagine how quickly the bad news spread, 
from house to house among the faithful Christians. “Peter’s in jail, under heavy guard!” 

“Will Herod kill him, too?” 

“No—at least not until after the Passover.” 

“Then there is time. What can we do?” 

“Pray!” 

“But where can we meet?” 

“Go to Mary’s house. She is always willing to open her home for the church.” 

As far as we know, the church still had no central meeting place, no building with 
pews and a baptistry. Small groups met in homes, worshiping and practicing their faith. 
“Many” gathered in the home of Mary in this time of crisis (Acts 12:12). 

This Mary may have been a widow, since her husband isn’t mentioned, and she 
may have been wealthy. She had at least one servant, and her house was large enough for 
many to gather for prayer; apparently it was not uncommon for Christians to meet there 
because Peter knew he would find fellow Christians at her house. She was probably one 
of the women referred to in Acts 1 and may have been one of the women who traveled 
with Jesus or at least contributed to his support. 

She is also identified as the mother of John Mark. Colossians 4:10 notes that he 
and Barnabas were cousins, which makes Mary an aunt to Barnabas. Though not an 
apostle, John Mark was a disciple of the Lord. He may have been converted by Peter who 


later calls him his spiritual “son” (1 Peter 5:13). He also wrote a gospel account, called by 
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his surname, Mark. Since he is the only gospel writer who records the incident of the 
young man who fled naked from the scene when Jesus was arrested, he may have been 
describing himself (Mark 14:51-52). 

We don’t know any other facts about Mary; we don’t know her age or family 
background or occupation. However, we do know something about her character. We 
know she was a courageous and faithful woman who risked her own life to host a prayer 
meeting in her home. We’ve already seen that those who persecuted the church had no 
qualms about arresting women. Herod’s soldiers apparently had no trouble finding and 
arresting James and Peter; they could have just as easily raided the homes of other 
Christians, including Mary’s house. Yet she opened her doors for many Christians to 
come in and pray while Peter slept in prison. 

Answered prayer 

“Peter was therefore kept in prison, but constant prayer was offered to God for 
him by the church” (12:5). No doubt other prayer meetings were held that night. No 
doubt every heart was heavy as the Christians thought about Peter. The loss of James was 
a fresh and painful memory; the possibility of royal soldiers knocking at the gate was 
very real. 

What did they pray for, those Christians gathered at Mary’s house? Did they pray 
for Peter’s release? Probably. For his courage, that he would not deny the Lord when 
questioned by Herod? Maybe. For Jesus to return that very night and deliver them all? I 
wouldn’t be surprised. We don’t know; we only know they prayed. 

And as they were praying, God was working. He sent an angel to the prison where 


Peter was sleeping soundly, despite the fact that Herod planned to kill him the next day. 
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Bound in chains between two guards, he didn’t wake when a light shone in the prison, so 
the angel “struck Peter on the side and raised him up;” the chains fell off (v. 7). 

(At Mary’s house, Christians were praying). 

Obeying the instructions of the angel, Peter got up, dressed, and followed him. He 
thought he was seeing a vision. 

(At Mary’s house, they prayed). 

Peter and the angel passed the first and second guards, went through the iron gate 
to the city (which opened by itself), and walked down the street. Then the angel departed 
and Peter realized he was not seeing a vision; he was free. God had delivered him (verses 
10-11). 

(Still they prayed at Mary’s house). 

Peter had to share his good news. He knew his brothers and sisters in the Lord 
would be concerned about him; he knew they would be praying. He went to Mary’s 
house. 

A Girl Named Rhoda 

Now we meet another faithful Christian, a girl named Rhoda. The King James 
Version calls her a “damsel,” which in the Greek means a “female servant.” Rhoda heard 
a knock at the door in the gate. Perhaps she hesitated, afraid to answer because it might 
be soldiers from Herod. Perhaps Peter called out, “Let me in,” for she recognized his 
voice (verses 13-14). 

She was so glad to hear him that she didn’t open the door. Instead, she ran inside 
and interrupted the prayer meeting: “Peter is here! He’s at the gate!” 


Stunned silence. And then, “You’re beside yourself.” They didn’t believe her! 
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When she insisted it was true, they said, “It is his angel.” Did they think Peter was dead 
and his spirit or guardian angel was at the gate? We might wonder how they could pray 
for Peter’s deliverance and then be surprised when their prayers were answered, but 
remember, we don’t know exactly what they asked God to do. 

Poor Peter is still knocking. Rhoda insists she heard his voice, so someone finally 
opens the door and Peter steps inside. Astonishment! Shouts of joy! “Is it really you, 
Peter? Praise the Lord.” 

Peter motions for silence and tells how the Lord brought him out of prison. “Go, 
tell these things to James and to the brethren,” he said, and then departed (v. 17). 
Lessons from Mary, the Mother of John Mark 

As with many of the women described in Acts, we know very little about this 
woman named Mary. Yet we can learn at least two lessons from her. 

Pray! 

Despite the execution of one apostle and the imprisonment and pending death of 
another, Mary opened her home to Christians so they could pray together. Prayer was the 
first reaction to this new persecution, and it got results. 

Even before the church was born, prayer was an essential element in the lives of 
those who followed Jesus. They “continued with one accord in prayer and supplication” 
(Acts 1:14). In the early years of the church in Jerusalem, the apostles gave themselves 
“continually to prayer and ministry of the word” (6:4); and when Peter was in prison in 
Acts 12:5, “constant prayer was offered to God for him by the church.” In later years, 
Paul emphasized the need for Christians to pray when he wrote to various congregations 


(Ephesians 6:8; Philippians 4:6; Colossians 4:2). 
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As Christians today, we need to pray often with and for one another, especially 
when a brother or sister is in trouble. Prayer encourages fellowship in bearing one 
another’s burdens. While individual prayer is essential to a Christian’s daily walk, we see 
in Acts that the early church practiced corporate prayer for the persecuted, the work of 
the church, and the sinful (Acts 4:24-31; 6:4; 8:24). Whenever Christians gather for 
fellowship, study, comfort, work, or any other reason, prayer should be a natural, 
essential element of the event. 

Teach your children 

Another lesson we learn from Mary is that we can and should be rearing our 
children to serve God. We don’t know when John Mark became a Christian; we don’t 
know his age at any point in the Bible when his name is mentioned. But the things we do 
know about him—his first, weak effort at missionary travel in Acts 13, his later maturity 
and work that made him useful to Paul (2 Timothy 4:11), and his ability to record events 
in the life of Jesus in a gospel account—these things tell us that someone—probably his 
mother—taught him to love God. Perhaps John was in his teens when Mary supported the 
ministry of Jesus. Perhaps she encouraged him to travel with Barnabas and Saul to 
Antioch at the end of Acts 12, so he could learn more about mission work. 

When our children are young, we don’t know what jobs they will have someday 
or what roads they will travel. But whatever they do and wherever they go, we want them 
to live and work and speak as Christians. We want them to love God and serve him. 


Surely that is what Mary wanted for John Mark. 
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Lessons from Rhoda 

What can we learn from the servant girl named Rhoda? Her actions indicate her 
faith and good character. 
Share the good news 

Rhoda was so excited about Peter’s unexpected appearance that she ran to share 
the good news. How eager are we to share the good news about Christians who triumph, 
and indeed, about the gospel of Jesus? Do we hurry to tell others about Jesus? Are we 
excited about salvation—so excited that we want to tell others? 

I think of Rhoda as a young, perhaps in her early teens, though she may have been 
older. When young Christians are excited about their faith, we should encourage them to 
share the good news about Jesus. 

Stand firm in the truth 

Rhoda recognized the truth and would not be dissuaded by the common sense of 
others. When she heard Peter’s voice, she immediately believed that Peter was there and 
announced it boldly. The others doubted her emotional stability, but she held to the truth. 

Likewise, we should never let anyone talk us out of what we know is true. The 
world today constantly attacks the Bible and Christianity in general. Satan is trying to 
wear us down with the appearance that most people don’t really believe in God, so why 
should we? We must stand firm in the truth, like Rhoda. 

Persecution Today? 

In the United States of America, 2006, we may find it hard to imagine the 

persecution that our first century sisters encountered. We may rationalize that they lived 


during the time of miracles, when angels opened prison doors and the dead were 
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sometimes revived, so courage came more easily. Perhaps. But more likely, the Christians 
who met for prayer at Mary’s house were just as frightened and concerned as we would 
be if a beloved church leader faced execution for being a Christian. They were motivated 
by faith and love, which gave them the courage to meet at a dangerous time. 

Today there are people dying because they believe in Jesus. Middle Eastern 
countries have no qualms about killing anyone who converts from Islam to Christianity. 
The Voice of Truth International reported the story of Abdel Youssef, an Iraqi who was 
baptized with his wife and 13-year-old daughter in March 2004 after studying the Bible 
over the Internet with the World English Institute. Like Saul, he began immediately to tell 
his friends about Jesus, only Abdel used e-mail. About 400 people contacted the World 
English Institute on Abdel’s recommendation; many were baptized. Some went to jail; 
others died. 

Abdel tried to bring Bibles into Yemen, but they were confiscated. He and his 
friends bought 20 computers and shared them with those who wanted to study the Bible 
by e-mail. “Because of this man, between March and September 2004, about 1200 
became Christians in the countries of Yemen, Bahrain, Oman, and Libya.” Churches 
now exist in all of these countries, though members know they can be killed for their 
faith. 

Abdel was arrested, beaten, and tortured three times. Upon his release the third 
time, he was beaten again by radicals who gouged out his left eye. The beating was so 


severe that the family moved to the home of a friend where they thought they would be 


Dick Ady, “A Twenty-first Century Martyr,” The Voice of Truth International, Vol. 47, p. 104. 
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safe. While Abdel was recuperating, assassins broke into the home and murdered him.'® 
His family is in hiding. 

Christians in the Middle East know about persecution. They request that we pray 
for them. Let us, like Mary, lift our voices in prayer for those imprisoned or threatened 


for the cause of Christ. 


'8 Thid., p. 107. 
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Discussion Questions 


. What characteristics of the early church contributed to its growth during the time 


of peace? 


. Research the various leaders named Herod who are mentioned in the Bible. What 


kind of men were they? How did their leadership influence Christianity? 

. In Acts 12, why did King Herod persecute the church? 

. List three character traits of Mary, based on her actions in the Acts 12 story. 

. If you lived in a country where meeting with the church was forbidden by law and 
punishable by imprisonment, torture, and death, how would you live as a 


Christian? 


. How can we teach our children to become servants of God? 


. Peter’s release from prison is usually described as the result of the prayers offered 
on his behalf. Is it possible that our prayers might bring about such events today? 


Why or why not? 
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Chapter 8 
A Missionary Mom: 
Sister Eunice 


Acts 14:8-22, Acts 16:1-3, 2 Timothy 2:2-7, Matthew 28:18-20 
Then he [Paul] came to Derbe and Lystra. And behold, a certain disciple was there, 
named Timothy, the son of a certain Jewish woman who believed, but his father was a 
Greek (Acts 16:1). 

In Acts 14 and 16, we learn of Paul’s visits to Lystra. Paul first fled to Lystra from 
Iconium when he and Barnabas learned of a plot to stone them. While preaching 
the gospel, Paul noticed a man paying close attention, a man who had been crippled from 
birth; Paul healed him. Immediately, the man leaped up and began to walk. The people 
who witnessed this dramatic miracle instantly concluded that Paul and Barnabas were 
gods, calling them Zeus and Hermes, and a priest of Zeus brought oxen to sacrifice to 
them (Acts 14:5-13). 

Paul and Barnabas protested, declaring themselves men, not gods, and continued 
to preach about “the living God, who made the heaven, the earth, the sea, and all things 
that are in them...” (v. 15). They managed to avoid having an offering made to them, 
but then the fickle crowd listened to Jews from Antioch and Iconium and stoned Paul, 
leaving him for dead. 

The Missionaries Return 

“However, when the disciples gathered around him, he rose up and went into the 

city. And the next day he departed with Barnabas to Derbe” (v.20). Many believed in 


Derbe; then Paul and Barnabas “returned to Lystra, Iconium and Antioch, strengthening 
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the souls of the disciples, exhorting them to continue in the faith, and saying, ‘We must 
through many tribulations enter the kingdom of God.’” 

We notice two remarkable things about Paul and Barnabas. First, though they 
faced persecution in these cities, they returned to encourage and strengthen the disciples 
who lived there. It would have been easier to say, ““We’ve been to Lystra and baptized 
many people, but it’s too dangerous to go back.” But Paul seldom did anything the easy 
way. 

Second, the way they encouraged the believers is surprising. They didn’t say, 
“Don’t worry; nothing bad will happen to you as Christians.” Instead, their words made it 
plain that the church should expect persecution and suffering: “We must through many 
tribulations enter the kingdom of God.” Perhaps among the listeners that day was a young 
man named Timothy, along with his mother and grandmother. Perhaps years later, when 
he read similar words in letters from Paul, Timothy would recall what the apostles 
suffered in Lystra (2 Timothy 2:12; 3:12). 

Paul heard about Timothy and his mother when he returned to Lystra a third time. 
Luke didn’t mention the mother’s name, but Paul would one day commend her faith: 

“ .. I call to remembrance the genuine faith that is in you, [Timothy], which dwelt first 
in your grandmother Lois and your mother Eunice... .” Though Timothy’s father was a 
Greek, his mother was Jewish; we assume she had taught him to believe in God and then 
in Jesus because the brethren spoke so highly of Timothy that Paul wanted him to travel 
with them as they continued their missionary journey. We know from other references 


that Paul mentored Timothy and encouraged him not only to preach but also to teach 
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other men to preach (2 Timothy 2:2). But Timothy’s career as a missionary preacher 
began with his mother Eunice. 
How Little We Know about Eunice 

I wonder if Eunice was in the crowd the day Paul was stoned. I wonder if she 
listened with great faith and amazement when he survived that brutal punishment and 
returned to Lystra. Was she among the disciples who saw him getting up after the 
stoning? Was she among those strengthened by his words about tribulations? Most of all, 
I wonder how she felt when Paul returned and asked Timothy to travel with him, 
preaching this remarkable gospel that could incite people to joy and worship one minute 
and anger and violence the next. 

I imagine that she might have been tempted to say, “No, please don’t take my son! 
Don’t encourage him to go on this dangerous missionary journey! How can I get through 
each day not knowing if he is safe and well? How can I bear not seeing him on the 
holidays and in worship each Sunday?” 

But maybe instead of resisting, Eunice encouraged Timothy to go. Imagine 
Timothy, a young man who was already “well spoken of by the brethren,” already on his 
way to becoming a preacher, coming home one day and exclaiming, “Guess what, Mom? 
You’ll never guess! Brother Paul wants me to go with him and Barnabas when they leave 
next week. Isn’t it wonderful? They’ve chosen me to be a missionary!” What an 
opportunity for a young preacher! How could a mother deny him the chance of a 
lifetime? 

We don’t know what she said; we only imagine how she felt. Timothy went, so 


she must have said a prayer, hidden her tears, and sent him on his way. He became Paul’s 
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son in the faith, a gifted preacher, a source of comfort and encouragement to Paul as he 
aged. 
Lessons from Eunice 

All we really know about Eunice is that she was a believer whose son became a 
missionary. What can we learn from this missionary mom? 
Give your children to God 

Eunice and her mother Lois taught Timothy to love and obey God. We don’t know 
when these three people came to know Christ, but their lives show us that they embraced 
Christianity completely. Eunice loved her son, but she loved God more. 

She loved Timothy enough to let him serve God, perhaps even to encourage him to 
preach when preaching might lead to persecution. 

We need to be more like Eunice. We need to train our sons and daughters in the 
faith so thoroughly that they will want to preach and teach. We need to instill in them 
from the time they are toddlers the desire to be preachers and missionaries, to be willing 
to leave the comfortable life near Mom and Dad and strike out into a world that is dying 
without the gospel. Our boys and girls need to feel the urgency of teaching lost souls so 
strongly that they will gladly sacrifice money and comfort to go to the mission field. 

Often young people go on campaigns during high school and college, and they 
become enthusiastic about mission work. But when they go home and announce that they 
want to go to China, Japan, India, or Africa, their parents object. The number one reason 
that young men and women change their minds about going to the mission field is a 
tearful mother who begs, “Please don’t leave me! Don’t go so far away! Don’t deprive 


me of my grandchildren!” 
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Instead, we need to say in the spirit of Eunice, “I wish you could stay near me, but 
God’s work is more important than my comfort and desires. I can’t help being concerned 
about you being in a foreign country, but I know God will watch over you. Go and serve 
God.” 

Yes, having those grandchildren close by so you can attend their ballgames and 
birthday parties is a great joy, but is it more important than saving souls? And think of the 
opportunities to travel and spend time with those grandchildren as they learn that 
teaching the gospel is the most important job in the world. 

Willie Nelson sings a song that says, “Mommas, don’t let your babies grow up to 
be cowboys . . . let °em be lawyers and doctors and such.” Are we guilty of saying, “I 
don’t want my son to be a preacher. It’s a hard life and doesn’t pay well”? Do we say, “I 
wouldn’t want my daughter to go to the mission field; it’s too dangerous”? 

We want our children to be successful and safe, which is natural, but shouldn’t we 
care even more about their spiritual success? There’s nothing wrong with being a lawyer 
or doctor or even a cowboy, but how much greater to teach our children to be Christians 
who are willing to preach and teach so more souls can join us in heaven. 

We might say, “There are mission fields here, in the United States. Not everyone 
has to go to a foreign country to be a missionary.” That’s true. But today, 95 percent of 
our preachers are in the United States. That leaves only 5 percent for the rest of the 
world. We need people who are willing to give up the luxury of living here to serve God 


and lost souls in other countries. 
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In 2005, I spoke with Ann Hobby, whose daughter and son-in-law have been 
missionaries in Hungary. I asked about the feelings she experienced as they prepared to 
leave. Here is her response: 

Tim and Anessa were graduating in May and were leaving for Hungary 
about four weeks after graduation. We would only have one more week 
with them for a family trip. 

The last week in the semester, Gordon Hogan spoke in the Wednesday 
evening service. He stated that the world would never be won for Christ 
until parents and grandparents “joyfully” gave their children to the Lord to 
do His work. 

For 18 months, we had watched Tim and Anessa work diligently to raise 
the necessary support from numerous small congregations in several 
states. We had been careful not to discourage them and to help out in ways 
that we could. I felt we had been very sacrificial in our unselfish attitude. 
But Gordon’s words struck me. I had been careful not to be negative about 
their efforts and to try to encourage them, but I didn’t know that I had 
been “joyful” about it. What a challenge Gordon presented! 

A challenge indeed! Perhaps we would find more joy in rearing preachers and 
missionaries if we started before our children are born. Gay Neal, my friend in Bella 
Vista, Arkansas, told me that while she was pregnant with her son Don, she prayed that 
her child would follow God and take others with him. 

Twenty-something years later, when Don and his fiancée Jane announced their 
plan to be missionaries in Togo, Africa, Gay said she felt “nothing but joy.” While Gay 
admitted that the hardest part of being a missionary mom was missing the grandchildren, 
she also rejoiced in visiting the growing family in Togo, the perfect reason to fulfill her 


dream of gong to Africa. She describes the entire experience as “a lesson in faith 


building.” 
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Finding joy in sacrifice, building faith by trusting God—these responses by 
modern missionary moms remind me of attitudes demonstrated by our sisters in Acts. 
Whether facing persecution or separation from a beloved son or the same uncertainties 
and fears in life that we face today, first-century Christians remained faithful. 

Though Luke doesn’t describe the farewell scene between Timothy and Eunice, I 
imagine she smiled through her tears and said, “Go with God.” 

Influence children and grandchildren for the Lord 

We can learn another lesson from Eunice and Lois. In an article in Gospel 
Advocate, Jack Wilhelm writes: “Mothers and grandmothers should never underestimate 
the power of their influence and the long-range effect of their example and teaching. The 
world does not have any problems that could not be solved if every child born into this 
world could have mothers and grandmothers like Timothy had.’””” 

I’ve known many moms who taught their children about God because their 
husbands were not Christians. I’ve known many grandmothers who took their 
grandchildren to church when the parents wouldn’t go. Don’t miss opportunities to share 
your faith with your children and grandchildren. It may be the most important teaching 
you ever do. And don’t forget that your grandchildren and even you adult children are 
watching the way you live your faith. 

Like Eunice, we need to concentrate on teaching our children to be faithful. We 
cannot (and should not!) force a child to become a preacher or missionary, but if we teach 
him to love God and love souls, he will see the need without being forced. What 
blessings you will receive if you have the privilege of being a missionary mom. When 
you get to heaven, you and Eunice will have many stories to share. 


Jack Wilhelm, “I Am Part of All I Have Met,” GospelAdvocate, June 2005, p. 17. 
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Discussion Questions 


Paul didn’t avoid Lystra despite the persecution he suffered there. How might his 
dedication and faithfulness have affected Eunice and the church? 

If Eunice witnessed the stoning of Paul, how might it have affected her? 
Personal information about Eunice is scanty. What is the one thing we know for 
sure about her? 

What qualities might Timothy have demonstrated that earned him a good 
reputation in the church? 

List specific ways mothers can encourage their children’s interest in mission 
work. 

List specific ways grandmothers can teach their grandchildren about God. 

How do you think Timothy benefited from traveling with Paul, Silas, and Luke? 
Why don’t we encourage more of our young men to be preachers and 
missionaries? 

If a well-known missionary asked your college-age son or daughter to join his 
missionary team and spend several years in another country, how would you 
react? 

If you know a missionary mom, write her a note and thank her for encouraging 


her son or daughter to be a missionary. 
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Chapter 9 
The First European Contacts: 


Sister Lydia and a Slave Girl 


Acts 16:6-15, Acts 14:27, 15:4, Proverbs 16:3, Philippians 1:1-8 
Now a certain woman named Lydia heard us. She was a seller of purple from the city of 
Thyatira, who worshiped God. The Lord opened her heart to heed the things spoken by 
Paul (Acts 16:14). 

AS we continue reading in Acts 16, we learn that Paul had planned to preach in 
eastern Asia, but God did not permit him to do so at that time. He and Barnabas had 
parted company when they disagreed about taking John Mark on a second journey; Silas 
now traveled with Paul and Timothy (Acts 15:39-40). When they reached Troas, they 
apparently added another member to the team: Luke. We know Luke wrote the book of 
Acts, but up to Chapter 16, he has narrated in third person, telling us what “they” did and 
where “they” went. In Acts 16:8, Luke says, “They came down to Troas,” where Paul 
saw a vision: a man appeared and said, “Come over to Macedonia and help us.” 

Then in verse 10, the change occurs: “Now after he [Paul] had seen the vision, 
immediately we sought to go to Macedonia, concluding that the Lord had called us to 
preach the gospel to them.” As a member of the missionary team, Luke now begins the 
“eye-witness” section of Acts. 

The team sailed to Neopolis, a Macedonian seaport, and then went inland about 
ten miles to Philippi, following a stone highway that continued across Macedonia to 


Byzantium, which is called Istanbul, Turkey, today. Paul had preached mostly in the 
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eastern part of the Roman Empire; Macedonia was in the west, part of modern-day 
Greece, and it was more European than Asian in its culture. The eastern cities were under 
Roman authority but also had many influential Jews with established synagogues. 
Philippi was a Roman colony, meaning the people were self-ruling and did not pay taxes 
to Rome as the people in Jerusalem did. The Philippians spoke Latin and observed many 
Roman customs.” 
Lydia and the Women by the River 

The missionary team stayed in Philippi for some days. Paul usually started 
teaching at a synagogue when he came into a new city, but apparently there was no 
synagogue in Philippi. Jewish law required ten men to form a synagogue; since Paul went 
to the riverside seeking a place of prayer on the Sabbath, we can conclude there were 
very few Jews in this western Roman colony.” No men are mentioned as being present at 
the prayer meeting, so the missionaries sat down and spoke “to the women who had 
assembled” (16:13). 

One woman is named: Lydia, a seller of purple from Thyatira and a worshiper of 
God. She may have been a widow or an unmarried woman since no husband is 
mentioned. She was a businesswoman and probably wealthy; the purple cloth she sold 
would have been quite expensive. The phrase “worshiper of God” was often used to 
describe Jewish proselytes, and she must have been devout in her faith because she was 
not in her shop on the Sabbath; she and others had gathered for prayer. Jews who lived in 
Gentile cities closed their shops on the Sabbath, and Lydia apparently followed this 


custom.” 


Roper, Acts 15-28, pp. 56-58. 
21 Thid., p. 59. 
2 Thid., pp. 60-61. 
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Verse 14 also tells us that Lydia “heard” what the missionaries taught and that 
“The Lord opened her heart to heed the things spoken by Paul.” In no other example of 
conversion does the Bible use the phrase, “The Lord opened her heart.” Today people 
who teach Calvinistic doctrine use this verse as an example of the “direct operation of the 
Holy Spirit”—the idea that a sinner can’t respond to the gospel unless the Holy Spirit 
performs a miracle on the sinner’s heart.” But the scripture doesn’t teach this doctrine. 
Also notice that Lydia listened to Paul even before her heart was opened. 

So what does it mean? Luke liked to emphasize God’s part in the work done by 
his ministers. For example, when Paul and Barnabas returned from the first missionary 
journey, they reported to the church in Antioch “all the things that God had done with 
them and how He had opened a door of faith to the Gentiles” (14:27; 15:4). God 
converted many Gentiles through the preaching of Paul and Barnabas. In a similar way, 
God opened Lydia’s heart by giving her the opportunity to hear the gospel preached by 
Paul and the others. This expression was Luke’s way of giving God the glory for the 
responses to the gospel.” 

Often before I study, I ask God to open my heart and mind to his word. I’m not 
asking for a miracle; I’m asking God to help me pay attention to what I read so I can 
understand and apply his teaching. 

Lydia paid attention and her response was to obey the Lord in baptism, she and 
her household, which would include family members and servants. After her baptism, 
Lydia urged the missionaries to stay at her house as they continued to preach and teach in 
Philippi (16:15). 


23 Tbid., p. 61. 
4 Thid., pp. 61-62. 
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Lessons from Lydia 
In the few verses devoted to Lydia’s conversion, we learn a great deal about her 
character. In a sense, she might be considered the New Testament example of the Old 
Testament description of the worthy woman in Proverbs 31. 
A Christian businesswoman? 
Lydia is described as a seller of purple and a worshiper of God, suggesting that 
the first characteristic did not cancel the second. A Christian woman can also be a 
businesswoman, but her business dealings should not contradict or compromise her love 
of God. The book of Proverbs has many admonitions about honesty and industry: 
e Proverbs 10:9 (integrity) 
e Proverbs 10:26 (don’t be lazy) 
e Proverbs 11:1 (just weights) 
e Proverbs 21:3 (righteousness and justice) 
e Proverbs 21:6 (condemns lying) 
A good motto for a businesswoman is Proverbs 16:3: “Commit your works to the Lord, 
and your thoughts will be established.” Lydia did not allow her job to interfere with her 
worship. On the Sabbath she was at a place of prayer instead of in her shop, and she 
didn’t place a burden on her employees; they didn’t have to choose between work and 
worship but could go with her to pray. 
Truett Cathy, the owner and CEO of the fast-food chain, Chik-fil-A, occasionally 
speaks at dinners or seminars about building a successful business. He opened his first 


store in 1967. He now has more than 1200 stores in 37 states, and for 36 consecutive 
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years, his sales have increased. He is a millionaire many times over. Yet from the 
beginning, he made it a policy that no Chik-fil-A store would be open on Sunday. 

Christians worship on Sunday, the first day of the week, following the pattern of 
the early Christians who met to worship, give, and remember the death of Jesus (Acts 
20:7; 1 Corinthians 16:2). God did not say that we must not work on Sunday; however, as 
Christian businesswomen, we should consider our priorities. Who gave us the ability and 
opportunity to work? How do we use what God has given us—for our glory or his? Is it 
too much of a sacrifice to close our shops on the Lord’s Day and focus instead on 
worship? 

Comfortable and convenient? 

Lydia not only took time to worship, she also worshiped in a place that was not 
entirely comfortable or convenient. In her case, that place was beside a river. We might 
enjoy an outdoor devotional while we are on a picnic or a camping trip, but how many of 
us would meet regularly for worship beside a river? We are spoiled with our beautiful, 
comfortable buildings that have air conditioning and central heat; we drive to church in 
warm cars protected from the weather; we have every possible convenience and luxury. 

Yet we complain if the building is too hot or too cold, the pews are too hard or too 
crowded, or the weather is too hot, cold, rainy, snowy, or windy. We often use any excuse 
to miss Sunday night or Wednesday—children have homework, we need more family 
time, we have company, we stayed up too late or got up to early, the sermon is too long or 
too boring, the song leader is too slow or too fast, and on and on. If we don’t make 


regular attendance at worship a priority, as Lydia did, then any excuse will do. 
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When we go to Zimbabwe and meet with the village churches, we meet people 
who have walked for miles to gather for worship under a tree or beside a river or in a 
small building with a few backless benches. When the benches are full, people sit 
shoulder to shoulder on the floor, packing 200 into a building that we would say could 
hold no more than 100. They expect and even demand long sermons, sometimes by two 
or three different preachers, and sometimes they sing all night. They are hungry for the 
word of God. 
Hungry for the word of God 

Lydia listened and responded as one hungry for the word of God. We should 
follow her example and listen attentively to the sermons and songs provided for us. If we 
grew up in the church, we’ve probably heard many of the basic lessons hundreds of 
times. Do we still listen eagerly, realizing that the Bible is an unlimited source of 
knowledge about God if we will only seek it? Do we apply the word to our lives and 
actively look for ways we need to change? Or do we approach Bible study and worship 
with an “I’ve-heard-it-all” attitude? 
Willing to obey 

Once she heard God’s word, Lydia was willing to obey it. She went to a Jewish 
prayer meeting one Sabbath and returned home a Christian. When we think about 
obeying God, we may think of those first steps of hearing, believing, repenting, 
confessing, and submitting to baptism. We may think that once we’ve been obedient to 
baptism, we’re finished, but baptism is not the end of obedience; it is the beginning of a 
lifetime of obedience. Every day we wake up with new opportunities to learn more about 


God and to serve him. Every day we decide to read the Bible and pray—or not; to teach 
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our children more about God—r not; to submit to God’s will—or not; to be faithful and 
honest—or not. Obedience is a constant choice, a lifestyle, not a one-time action. 

Lydia became the first member of the church in Philippi; soon the jailor and his 
household were added, and then others. We don’t know how much time passed between 
Lydia’s conversion and the jailor’s, but in v. 40, after Paul and Silas had been asked to 
leave the city, they went first to Lydia’s home, saw “the brethren,” and encouraged them 
before they left. So enough time had passed for Lydia’s house to become the meeting 
place for “the brethren.” Later, when Paul writes to the Philippian church, he addresses 
the letter to “all the saints in Christ Jesus who are in Philippi, including the overseers and 
deacons” (Phil.1:1). The church grew, but Lydia was the first member, and no doubt at 
least some of the growth was by Lydia’s effort. 

A double blessing 

One last lesson we can learn from Lydia is a demonstration of the teaching that 
faith without works is dead. “And when she and her household were baptized, she begged 
us, saying, ‘if you have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come to my house and stay.’ 
So she persuaded us” (v. 15). Lydia put her faith into action by insisting that the 
missionaries stay at her house. Paul may have said no at first, since she persuaded them; 
one translation says, she “prevailed upon us.” 

Asking Paul and company to stay indefinitely was certainly a kind and generous 
act; however, I can’t help but think that Lydia got the best end of the deal even with the 
extra work of feeding and housing four missionaries. Can you imagine sitting down to 
dinner each night with Paul, Silas, Timothy, and Luke? Think about the conversations 


they must have had! 
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“Pass the lentil stew, please. What else did Jesus teach, Paul? How am I to behave 
toward other people, now that I’m a child of God?” 

“More bread, Luke? Do you have enough paper for your journal?” 

“Silas, where did you preach today? Have you tried the area south of the 
marketplace? I have friends there.” 

How many questions Lydia and her family must have asked, and how exciting to 
learn about Jesus from Paul, who had a personal revelation from the Lord. How 
wonderful to watch Paul and Silas mentor the young Timothy and to talk with Luke as he 
wrote the book of Acts. I can’t imagine better houseguests. They were blessed by Lydia’s 
hospitality, but she was blessed by their teaching and encouragement. 

Today we should welcome teachers and preachers of the word into our homes. 
Preachers who come to town to preach a meeting or missionaries who are on furlough or 
reporting on their work need a place to call home wherever their travels take them. Take 
every opportunity to provide a place for them to relax and sleep; share a meal. 

But don’t just socialize; reap the blessing of getting to know your visitors. Learn 
about the culture and the work of the church in other places; ask about hardships and 
triumphs and needs. Preachers need encouragement, too, especially when they work in 
areas where the church is small. Contribute to their work, and let them know that you 
pray for them and appreciate their willingness to spread the gospel in difficult places. One 
of the greatest blessings of Christian fellowship is the chance to be partners in the gospel 
with those who preach and teach for a living (Philippians 4:15). 

Lydia is a wonderful example of a Christian woman—honest, God-fearing, eager 


for the word of God, obedient, and hospitable. 
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The Slave Girl 

Immediately following Lydia’s story, Luke records the encounter with the 
nameless slave girl who gave “much profit” to her masters because she could tell 
fortunes. She had a spirit of divination, and this spirit recognized Paul and company as 
servants and messengers from God. She followed them day after day, crying out, “These 
men are bond-servants of the Most High God, who are proclaiming to you the way of 
salvation.” Paul was “greatly annoyed” and eventually cast out the spirit. Naturally, the 
girl’s owners were not happy; when the spirit left, their profits left, too! They seized Paul 
and Silas and took them to the magistrates who beat them and imprisoned them. 

We might ask two questions about Paul’s encounter with the slave girl. First, why 
was he annoyed by the girl’s words when she spoke the truth? Probably, Paul didn’t want 
to suggest an alliance between the missionaries and a demon-possessed girl. Though she 
spoke the truth in this instance, acknowledging that fact would validate other 
announcements she might make, even if they were lies or superstitions. We recall that 
Jesus had not allowed demons to testify on his behalf in Mark 1:23-25, 34. Having a liar 
like Satan speak one truth is hardly reliable testimony. 

Second, if Paul didn’t like the girl’s testimony, why did he wait so long to cast out 
the demon? Perhaps he anticipated the consequences. He knew that this girl was valuable 
property and her owners were not likely to thank him for making her worthless as a 
fortuneteller. He was right, of course.” 

Let’s return to the slave girl. What else do we know about her? The answer is, 
nothing. We are not told what happened to her. Did the irate owners sell her? Did she 
become a Christian? We don’t know. 


5 Ibid., p. 67. 
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We can imagine how she had suffered while possessed by a demon—how terrible 
to be controlled by evil and incapable of escaping. We can imagine her great relief as 
Paul cast out the demon and returned her to a normal state of mind. Did she rejoice? Did 
she cry? Did she try to find out more about the man who freed her and the message he 
taught? We don’t know. I’d like to think that Lydia rescued her, perhaps buying her and 
then teaching her the gospel, but that’s merely my active imagination. 

Lessons from the Slave Girl 

What can we learn from this nameless slave-girl when we don’t even know what 
happened to her? The incident seems to raise more questions than it answers. Yet there 
must be a reason for Luke to include this incident beyond the bridge to the imprisonment 
of Paul and Silas. 

Evil intensions but good results 

The thought that came to my mind is this: God can take something that Satan 
intends for evil and bring good from it. Yes, Paul and Silas were beaten and imprisoned 
falsely, but this would not be the first or last time that Christians suffered persecution. In 
fact, we’ve seen over and over that the persecution Satan used in hopes of destroying the 
early church only served to strengthen it. 

At least three good things came from this particular situation: 

1. The slave girl was healed. Though we don’t know what happened to her, we 
do know that Satan was defeated and that she at least now would have an 
opportunity to obey the gospel that the demon in her recognized as true. 

2. The unjust imprisonment of Paul and Silas led to the conversion of the jailor, 


adding another household to the infant church. 
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3. The Philippian officials released Paul and Silas, apologized for not observing 
their rights as Roman citizens, and begged them to leave the city. This request 
forced them to move on and preach in other areas. Though I’m sure they 
would have moved on eventually, their departure at this time gave the church 
a chance to grow without the notoriety of leaders who had caused such unrest 
in the city. 

Luke may have stayed in Philippi since he doesn’t say, “we left.” He returns to 
reporting what “they” did and doesn’t resume the first person narrative until Acts 20:5-6, 
when Paul returns.” 

The church at Philippi was the first European congregation; Lydia and the women 
with her at the river were the first members of a church that Paul would later remember in 
every prayer, keep in his heart, and long for greatly with the affection of Jesus Christ 
(Philippians 1:3-8). As we follow the example of Lydia’s Christian character, may we 


today contribute to the growth of such congregations. 


6 Thid., p. 80. 
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Discussion Questions 


. When Paul entered a new city, he usually went first to the Jewish synagogue. In 


Philippi, he went to the riverside. What does that tell us about the religious make- 
up of Philippi? 

Lydia had probably converted to Judaism. When she heard Paul preach, she 
converted to Christianity. What does that tell us about her attitude toward 
religion? 

Review Acts 14:27, 15:4, and 16:14. How does God open hearts and doors today? 
A good motto for businesswomen is found in Proverbs 16:3. How does it apply to 
Lydia? To us today? 

What excuses do we use for missing church services? 

How can we maintain an eagerness for God’s word? 

Imagine sitting down to dinner with Paul, Silas, Luke, and Timothy. What 
blessings did Lydia enjoy by hosting the missionaries? 


What blessings did the missionaries enjoy by staying with Lydia? 


. What blessings do we enjoy today when we open our homes to missionaries and 


other Christian visitors? 
Read Philippians 1:1-8. How did Paul feel about the church at Philippi? Have you 


ever felt that way about a congregation of the Lord’s church? 
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Chapter 10 
Grecian Converts and Jewish Friends: 
Leading Women and Sister Priscilla 


Acts 17:1-14, 17, 32-34; Acts 18:1-4, 18-28; Romans 16:3-5; 1 Corinthians 16:19; 
2 Timothy 4:19 


... and a great multitude of the devout Greeks, and not a few of the leading women, 
joined Paul and Silas (Acts 17:4). 


So Paul still remained a good while. Then he took leave of the brethren and sailed for 
Syria, and Priscilla and Aquila were with him . . . (Acts 18:18). 


When they left Philippi, Paul, Silas, and Timothy traveled west to Thessalonica, 
the capitol of Macedonia. This city was a busy seaport named after the sister of 
Alexander the Great; though technically ruled by Rome, it was a free city without a 
Roman garrison, and it was more Greek than Roman in culture.” Unlike Philippi, 
Thessalonica had a significant Jewish population, for Paul spent three Sabbaths teaching 
about Jesus in a synagogue. 

According to Acts 17:2-3, Paul “reasoned” with the Jews “from the Scriptures, 
explaining and demonstrating that the Christ had to suffer and rise again from the dead.” 
Notice the verbs: reason, explain, demonstrate. Paul built a foundation, defining and 
explaining the nature of the Messiah whom the Jews longed to know; he based his 
teaching on prophecy and law, which the Jews would respect. Only after establishing this 


foundation did Paul proclaim, “This Jesus whom I preach to you is the Christ.” 


” Roper, Acts 15-28, p. 92. 
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The Response from the Thessalonians and the Bereans 

The response from the Jewish Thessalonians was not overwhelming; “some” of 
the Jews were persuaded. But apparently the audience also consisted of “devout Greeks,” 
Gentiles who believed in God, and “a great multitude” of them believed Paul’s words and 
“joined Paul and Silas,” including “not a few of the leading women” (v. 4). Hugo 
McCord’s translation of the New Testament uses “joined company with” rather than 
“joined.” The Greek word translated “joined” can also mean “threw in their lot with.” 

Between verses 4 and 5, time passed and other events occurred. Though Paul 
spent three Sabbaths in the synagogue in Thessalonica, he must have spent more than 
three weeks preaching and working. We know this must be true by reading the books of 1 
and 2 Thessalonians, which provide insights about Acts 17. 

In 2 Thessalonians1: 9, Paul writes of the people who “turned to God from idols 
to serve the living and true God,” so Paul must have spent some time preaching to “idol 
worshipers” as opposed to the Jews and the “devout Greeks,” who would have been 
believers in God. Chapter 2, verse 9 mentions “labor and toil,” suggesting that Paul and 
Silas worked to support themselves “that we might not be a burden to any of you.” 
Chapter 4 lists specific teachings that Paul gave; 2 Thessalonians 2:15 and 3:10 give 
further teachings. Of course, we know that Paul returned to Thessalonica, so all of the 
teaching may not have occurred on the first visit. But even by the time of his first letter to 
the church there, Paul wrote of the power of the gospel that the believers received 

in much affliction, with joy in the Holy Spirit, so that you became 
examples to all in Macedonia and Achaia who believe. For from you the 
word of the Lord has sounded forth, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, 
but also in every place. Your faith toward God has gone out, so that we do 


not need to say anything (1:6-8). 


8 Tbid., p. 93. 
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Envious of Paul’s success, the Jews who did not believe stirred up a mob. They 
couldn’t find Paul and Silas, so they vented their anger toward Jason, who had hosted the 
missionaries in his home, and some of the brethren. The officials made the accused men 
post bond and then released them. The brethren quickly sent Paul and Silas to Berea by 
night (verses 5-10). 

Paul went to the synagogue to preach and found the Bereans “more noble” or 
“more fair-minded” because they “searched the Scriptures daily” to verify Paul’s words. 
This comment refers to the Jews in Berea, not the general population, for we see again 
that though many of the Jews believed, the emphasis seems to be on responses from 
Gentiles: “also not a few of the Greeks, prominent women as well as men [believed]” 
(verses 11-12). Acts 20:4 lists Aristarchus and Secundus as two converts from 
Thessalonica and Sopater from Berea. 

The Leading Women 

Who were the “leading women” and “prominent women” from these Greek 
cities? Luke mentions these two groups, emphasizing again that the gospel had wide 
appeal among men and women, but he doesn’t list specific names. The Greek word for 
“leading” can also be translated “first in time, place, or rank; chief; principal”? The 
word for “honorable” can mean “of elegant figure” as well as “of good standing; 
honorable, influential, wealthy, respectable.’”” 

These women were probably the wives of the city leaders who would have been 


respected for managing their households. They heard Paul’s teaching and believed. 


2 Blue Letter Bible. "Dictionary and Word Search for ‘protos (Strong's 4413) '" . Blue Letter Bible. 1996-2002. 15 May 
2006. <http: //www.blueletterbible.org/cgi-bin/words.pl?word=4413&page=1> 

3° Blue Letter Bible. "Dictionary and Word Search for ‘euschemon (Strong's 2158) '" . Blue Letter Bible. 1996-2002, 15 
May 2006. <http://www.blueletterbible. org/cgi-bin/words. pl?word=2158&page=1> 
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Unlike the prominent women in Acts 13, these ladies thought for themselves and did not 
give in to the Jews who made trouble for the missionaries. We don’t know how many 
there were or if they remained faithful, but those who did remain faithful no doubt had a 
good influence for Christ in the city. Commentaries note that Gentile women were 
attracted to the morals and ethics of Judaism; since Christianity is a deeper, fuller 
expression of those principles, they would be drawn to the gospel as well.*! 

But the Thessalonian Jews came to Berea and caused more trouble, so Paul went 
to Athens, leaving Silas and Timothy behind. 
Small Harvest in Athens 

In Athens, where the people loved to hear “new things,” (17:21), Paul’s teaching 
met with mixed reviews: some mocked when he talked about the resurrection; others said 
they would like to hear more about it; and only a few “joined him and believed”: some 
men, including Dionysius the Areopagite (a member of the Areopagus court), a woman 
named Damaris, and others with them (17:34). 
Damaris 

The fact that Luke mentions Damaris by name suggests she was a woman of some 
influence, but we have no way of knowing exactly who she was. Legend suggests she 
could have been anything from a woman of the street to a member of the highest class. 
But we do know that she believed what Paul taught. In future centuries, I doubt that 
anyone will know my name or study about me from a history book. But I know that my 
name is written in the only book that counts—the Book of Life—and it is there for the 
same reason that Luke recorded the name Damaris—she obeyed the gospel. We can all 
share that honor with the faithful Christian women in Acts. 


31 Roper, Acts 15-28, p. 93. 
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Though a few believed, and though some said, “We will hear you again on this 
matter,” some who heard Paul’s impassioned description of the true and living God 
“mocked” when Paul spoke of the resurrection, and he “departed from among them” 
(17:32-34). For the first time since he entered Macedonia and Greece, Paul left a city by 
his own decision rather than by the force of persecution. He traveled to Corinth. 

When Paul Needed Friends 

Paul must have been discouraged when he arrived in Corinth. 

In his first letter to the Corinthians, written perhaps three years after his first visit there, 
Paul reminds his brethren of his strained emotional state: “I was with you in weakness, 
in fear, and in much trembling” (1 Corinthians 2:3). In addition, we read in Acts 18 that 
the Lord spoke to Paul in a vision: “Do not be afraid, but speak, and do not keep silent; 
for I am with you, and no one will attack you to hurt you; for I have many people in this 
city” (18:9-10). 

Paul, afraid? Had he not faced angry mobs and arrest and stoning? But why 
wouldn’t he be afraid? He was alone in a new city, perhaps with little or no money, 
saddened by the lack of enthusiasm for the gospel that he had experienced in Athens. The 
word “weakness” can refer to physical weakness; perhaps without Luke the physician to 
attend him, Paul’s “thorn in the flesh,” which he mentions in 2 Corinthians 12:7, had 
made him ill. Roper suggests that “Loneliness compounded by poverty and illness can fill 
the sturdiest heart with fear.”*” 

Sometimes we concentrate on Paul’s faithfulness and strength to the extent that 
we forget he was still a vulnerable human being. We admire his ability to endure 
persecution and forget how much pain he experienced when he was whipped, stoned, or 


32 Ibid., p. 135. 
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chained. We count the churches he planted and the people who obeyed the gospel, but we 
forget that he also experienced great rejection, especially among his own people, the 
Jews. We remember that he was proud of the faithful Christians who grew in grace in the 
many places he had visited and forget that he carried a burden of concern for all the 
churches (2 Corinthians 11:28). 

God understood Paul’s needs, just as he understands our needs today. When we 
are discouraged or lonely, what we need most is someone to help us carry our burdens, 
someone to lift us up and remind us in a very human way of God’s tender care and 
concern. Have you ever found a friend—just the right friend at just the right time—who 
made you think, “Now I know how David and Jonathan felt about each other”? I think 
that’s the kind of friendship Paul found in Priscilla and Aquila. 

Priscilla and Aquila 

Paul found Aquila and his wife Priscilla. Perhaps they met at a synagogue, since 
Paul usually went first to a synagogue when he came to a new city, and Aquila and 
Priscilla were Jews like Paul. They may have already been Christians; Aquila was from 
Pontus, and Jews from Pontus had been present on the Day of Pentecost (Acts 2:9); Peter 
later writes to the church there (1 Peter 1:1). They had most recently been in Rome but 
were forced to leave in A.D. 49 when the emperor Claudius banished all Jews. This 
command probably included Jewish Christians as well, since the Romans considered 
Christianity a sect of the Jews.” Of course, it is possible that Aquila and Priscilla were 


among Paul’s early converts in Corinth, though their conversion is not recorded. 


33 Ibid., p. 137. 
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In addition to the bond of being Jewish Christians, Paul and this couple shared a 
trade; they were all tentmakers, and they lived and worked together to support themselves 
while Paul preached in Corinth (Acts 18:3). What better way to develop a friendship than 
to share not only a home and an occupation but also a desire to serve the Lord? We can 
assume the three were lifelong friends since Paul greets them years later in three of his 
letters. 

Priscilla and Aquila became prominent members of the church who are mentioned 
by name in Romans 16:3-5, 1 Corinthians 16:19, and 2 Timothy 4:19. Commentaries 
suggest that because Priscilla’s name is often mentioned first, she and Aquila probably 
enjoyed a wonderful partnership in their church work as well as in their day jobs. 
Teamwork 

Although Paul mentions that preachers had the right to “take along a believing 
wife, as do also the other apostles, the brothers of the Lord, and Cephas” (2 Corinthians 
9:5), Priscilla and Aquila are the only husband-and-wife missionary team described in 
Acts. The couple went with Paul when he traveled to Ephesus; at this time, Paul wrote his 
first letter to the church in Corinth and included a greeting from Aquila and Priscilla, 
“with the church that is in their house” (1 Corinthians 16:1). 

They stayed there after Paul left for Antioch. When a Jew named Apollos arrived 
and preached eloquently but inaccurately in the synagogue, Aquila and Priscilla “took 
him aside and explained to him the way of God more accurately.” The phrase, “took him 
aside” can also be translated “invited him to their home.”** Considering the serious nature 
of the correction that Apollos needed, teaching him in their home makes more sense than 
speaking a few words to him after the service. Apollos was from Alexandria, educated 


* Roper, p. 164. 
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and well-versed in Scripture; he was zealous for the Lord, but he knew only the baptism 
of John. He needed to learn the full gospel story. 

I can imagine Priscilla and Aquila conferring: “What an eloquent speaker! I can 
see this man from Alexandria is well-educated,” one may have said. 

“His zeal for the Lord is also clear. He knows the Scripture, but his knowledge is 
incomplete. Do you think he would be willing to listen to us?” the other may have 
replied. 

“Let’s ask him to come home with us and share a meal.” 

Apollos gladly accepted their teaching; when he was ready to move on, the 
brethren there in Ephesus sent with him a letter of introduction, and he was well-received 
in other congregations, particularly Corinth. 

What was Priscilla’s role in this teaching? Acts 18: 26 clearly says, “They took 
him aside and explained to him the way of God more accurately.” In the privacy of their 
home, a husband and wife taught a man about Jesus. This situation cannot be used as an 
example that would permit a woman to preach in the public assembly, but it can be used 
to show that a woman can and should teach in private. 

Back to Rome 

At some point, the Roman emperor Claudius lifted the ban on Jews in Rome, so 
Aquila and Priscilla must have returned to Rome; Paul greets them in his epistle to that 
church. His greeting includes a tantalizing reference that is not explained anywhere in the 
New Testament: “Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my fellow workers in Christ Jesus, who 
risked their own necks for my life, to whom not only I give thanks, but also all the 


churches of the Gentiles. Likewise greet the church that is in their house” (Romans 
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16:3-4). We don’t know how Priscilla and Aquila risked their necks for Paul, but 
apparently the incident was known to other Christians at the time because Paul includes 
the gratitude of the Gentile churches with his own thanks. 

Aquila and Priscilla—we seldom read one name without the other. Sometimes his 
name is given first, sometimes hers. Some have speculated that Priscilla may have been 
from a higher social class than her husband, or that she may have had the stronger 
personality. Perhaps the easy interchange of names means that it doesn’t matter whose 
name is first when two people are a team, united in purpose and dedication to the Lord: 
they worked together, worshiped together, and taught together. 

Lessons from Priscilla and Aquila 

What can we learn from Priscilla and Aquila? What do we see in them that is 
worthy of imitation today? 
One in the Lord 

Although this book focuses on the actions of women in the early church, we can’t 
separate Priscilla’s actions from Aquila’s. They present an example of a married couple 
dedicated to God. They were one in the Lord. When both the husband and wife love God 
first, with a deep, whole-hearted love, and then love each other, their marriage will be a 
strong union of faith. Almost every reference to Aquila and Priscilla relates to their 
involvement with the church, suggesting that service to God was the center of their lives. 

Married Christians today need to build their marriage on the foundation of love 
and obedience to God. We need to counsel engaged couples to put God first in the 


marriage. 
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Not just the preacher’s job to teach 

We also learn that individual Christians can teach and influence others just as well 
as an official preacher can. Apollos was a great preacher, but he was preaching error; 
when Aquila and Priscilla heard him, they could have given excuses for ignoring the 
situation. “I’m not a preacher; I can’t correct this learned man,” Aquila could have said. 
And Priscilla could have said, “I’m a woman; I can’t speak up.” Instead, they had the 
courage to correct him kindly and privately, and Apollos was humble enough to accept 
correction. Had they been less tactful or had they embarrassed him in public, Apollos 
might have fallen away. They took the time to give him the whole story of Jesus and thus 
assure he would teach the truth. 
Friends in the Lord 

Finally, Priscilla and Aquila show us the value of Christian friendship. When Paul 
met them in Corinth, they supplied physical needs for him such as a place to stay and a 
job. But based on Paul’s greetings in Romans, | Corinthians, and 2 Timothy, we can see 
that he considered them friends and co-workers in the Lord. How precious are the 
friendships that have their roots in the love of God and the fellowship of the church. We 
all have friends who are not Christians, and they are dear to us, but let us never neglect to 
make friends among God’s children. Like a marriage built on God’s love, friendships 


built on a shared faith and dedication to God are special treasures. 
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Discussion Questions 


. Why did Paul always go to a Jewish synagogue when he entered a new city? 

. Ifyou had never heard of Jesus, and someone began to tell you about him, what 
would you find attractive about the gospel? 

. In Greek society during the time of Paul’s missionary journeys, women would not 
have held public office or had jobs outside the home as we do today. How do you 
perceive the role of “leading” or “prominent” women? What roles did they fill? 

. Why do you think Luke mentioned the name of Damaris but didn’t tell more 
about her? What do we know about her that is important? 

. How did the Lord encourage Paul during his time in Corinth? 

. List everything we know about Priscilla and Aquila from the Bible. Based on 
these facts, what can we learn about their characters? 

. What can we learn from Priscilla and Aquila about confronting someone who is 
teaching error? 

. Think about your Christian friends. In what ways do they resemble Priscilla and 


Aquila? 
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Chapter 11 


Wives, Prophetesses, and a Sister 
Acts 20: 13-31; Acts 21: 1-4; Acts 21: 8-15; Acts 21:27-33; Acts 23: 12-35; 
“... and they all accompanied us, with wives and children...” (Acts 21:5). 


Now this man had four virgin daughters who prophesied (Acts 21: 9). 


So when Pauls sister s son heard of their ambush, he went and entered the barracks and 
told Paul (Acts 23: 16) 


Paul’s teaching in Ephesus resulted in great growth (Acts 19:20). Many of the 
magicians gave up their books of spells, burning them when they turned to God. Paul was 
so successful that a silversmith named Demetrius incited a riot because his trade of 
making images of the goddess Diana was in danger of disappearing (19:23-29). The 
disciples would not allow Paul to confront the angry mob (verses 30-31). 

Sometime after the riot, Paul decided to go to Jerusalem by way of Greece and 
Macedonia. Counting Luke, who records these events in first person, Paul had eight men 
traveling with him (20:4). They traveled through Troas, where Paul preached and then 
raised Eutychus from the dead; they stopped in Miletus, where Paul spoke at length with 
the visiting elders from Ephesus (20:17-30). 

Christian Wives in Tyre 

Eventually, Paul and his companions reached Tyre, a port city of Phoenicia. They 
had a layover of seven days while the ship unloaded its cargo. Luke writes that they 
“found disciples” (21:4). The verb suggests the concept of searching for the Lord’s 
people who were meeting in the large city of Tyre. We don’t know if Paul had met these 


Christians before or not, though he and Barnabas passed through Phoenicia when they 
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traveled from Antioch in Syria to Jerusalem (15:3). We don’t know how large the 
congregation was or when it was established. Perhaps when persecution drove disciples 
from Jerusalem in Acts 8 and they “went everywhere preaching the word,” some settled 
in Tyre (8:1-4; 11:19). 

The church must have had at least two families, however, because when it was 
time for Paul and his companions to leave, “ and they all accompanied us, with wives and 
children, till we were out of the city. And we knelt down on the shore, and prayed. When 
we had taken our leave of one another, we boarded the ship, and they returned home” 
(21:5-6). 

The fact that wives and children—entire families—escorted Paul to the port 
makes me think that they thoroughly enjoyed his visit for a week and were sad to see him 
go. Perhaps the congregation was small and in need of encouragement. Imagine how 
uplifting it would be to have Paul visit your congregation for a week. No doubt he and 
those with him preached, exhorting the church to remain faithful. 

The “wives” mentioned here were probably Christian women very much like you 
and me. They took care of their husbands and children; they kept house, cooked meals, 
washed clothes, bandaged scraped knees, taught Vacation Bible School (well, the first- 
century equivalent, anyway), visited the sick and needy, prepared the communion bread, 
gardened, and fed the visiting preachers. In this case, they provided food and a place to 
sleep for nine missionaries for a week. And when those missionaries went on their way, 
they bundled up the children and went with their husbands to say, “Godspeed; go with 


God.” They all knelt on the shore and prayed together. 
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A Lesson from the Wives in Tyre 

We have more timesaving devices and luxuries, but our tasks and joys as wives 
and mothers haven’t changed much. Our duties and privileges as Christians haven’t 
changed much, either. We can still host missionaries in our homes; we can still pray them 
on their way when the visit is over. 

As I write this chapter, [June 19, 2006] our bags are packed for a month-long trip 
to Zimbabwe to visit 35 congregations. For the first two weeks, our base will be the home 
of a Christian family in Mutare; they will provide our room and board, participate in 
devotionals with us, and encourage us as much as we encourage them. Though we will 
pay for groceries and the use of the house, we cannot pay for the joy of Christian 
fellowship. 

When we travel to the different villages and cities to meet with groups of 
Christians, we will distribute drought relief, Bibles, teaching materials, and small gifts 
like neckties for the preachers and socks for the children—gifts given or paid for by 
Christians in many congregations in the USA. In return, the African women will cook for 
us over open fires and wash dishes in water drawn from a well or the river. 

We will worship together, preaching as well as teaching classes, and we will gain 
much more than we give in terms of encouragement and delight in the friendship of 
faithful Christians. Some will meet us at the airport when we arrive and pray with us 
when we depart; many will greet our arrival in the villages with joyous singing. 

And I will think of those Christians in Tyre, especially the wives who served Paul 


and his companions, who knelt in prayer on the seashore, who went home encouraged. 
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As Christian women, we share a bond with other women of like faith, a bond that 
transcends not only the miles between continents but also the years from the first century 
until the present day. How wonderful to participate in the love of God in Christ as we 
seek to live by his example! 

Philip’s Daughters 

Continuing his journey, Paul and company stopped briefly in Ptolmais and met 
with brethren there. Then they went on to Caesarea, staying at the house of Philip the 
evangelist. He is identified as “one of the seven” who served the neglected widows in 
Acts 6; he must have known Stephen, whom we know as the first martyr, stoned by angry 
Jews with the full consent of a man named Saul. This same man, now a Christian called 
Paul, spent several days with Philip, whose co-worker he murdered, whose life was 
probably disrupted by Saul’s persecution. When the Jerusalem Christians were scattered, 
Philip had gone first to Samaria to preach the gospel (8:4-13) and then south along the 
road to Gaza to teach the Ethiopian Eunuch (26-39). Then he worked his way up the 
coast of Palestine until he reached Caesarea, where years later he would welcome Paul 
into his home. 

What a tribute to the power of the gospel! Once enemies, Paul and Philip were 
now brothers in the Lord, united in a common cause. When they met that day at Philip’s 
house, I wonder if either man—or maybe both—tecalled Stephen’s dying words: “Lord, 
do not charge them with this sin” (Acts 7:60). Augustine later wrote, “The church owes 
the preaching of Paul to the prayer of Stephen.” Forgiveness and faith grew in Philip 
and Paul, canceling any anger Philip may have had and lifting the burden of guilt from 
Paul; both men lived to do the work of their Lord. 


3 Roper, Acts 1-14, p. 273. 
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Philip was called an “evangelist,” a noun that comes from the same root word as 
“gospel,” which means “good news”; he was literally a “gospelizer” or “one who 
proclaims the good news.” Acts 8:40 describes Philip as “preaching the gospel to all the 
cities.” Paul, though often identified as an apostle, was also an evangelist, preaching the 
good news wherever he went and always seeking fellowship with Christians, even when 
he was just passing through town. 

We learn one more fact about Philip in Acts 21:9: He had four virgin daughters 
who prophesied. Acts 2:17 quotes the prophet Joel’s prediction that “ . . . I will pour forth 
of My Spirit on all mankind; and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy . . .” To 
prophesy meant to speak for God by inspiration, and 1 Corinthians 11:4-5 confirms that 
the gift of prophecy was given to both men and women; however, women didn’t 
prophesy in the public worship (1 Corinthians 14:23, 31-37). These women may have 
confirmed that Paul would face persecution in Jerusalem. 

According to early Christian writings, Philip’s daughters were well known in the 
church and recognized as having knowledge of early church history. Luke may have 
interviewed them as he compiled his gospel account and the book of Acts, and perhaps 
that’s why he mentions them here.*’ 

We know nothing more about them. Apparently they had the gift of prophecy 
from God, and we assume they used their gift in a way that pleased God since there is no 
criticism of them. We, too, should use the gifts God gives us to do his will and serve 


others. 


6 Roper, Acts 15-28, p. 270. 
37 Tbid., p. 271. 
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While Paul is at Philip’s house in Caesarea, about 60 miles from Jerusalem, a man 
named Agabus came and also prophesied that in Jerusalem the Jews would bind Paul 
hand and foot and hand him over to the Gentiles. This prediction caused Paul’s traveling 
companions as well as the local Christians to beg Paul not to go on to Jerusalem. Paul 
declared his willingness not only to be bound but also to die “for the name of the Lord 
Jesus” (21:13). His friends stopped trying to persuade him, saying, “The will of the Lord 
be done” (14). 

Paul’s Arrest 

The brethren in Jerusalem were glad to see the missionaries. The next day, Paul 
reported to James and the other elders about his ministry among the Gentiles. Though 
they “glorified God” for Paul’s success, they also warned him that the Jews in the city 
would criticize him for not keeping the Law. The elders suggested that Paul purify 
himself and pay the fees for four men who had taken a vow. Then the Jews would see that 
Paul still honored the Law (21:17-26). 

Paul agreed, but when the seven days of purification had almost passed, Asian 
Jews saw him in the temple and created a disturbance, saying that Paul taught against the 
Law and brought Gentiles into the temple. Though this was not true, the crowd became 
enraged and dragged Paul from the temple, intending to kill him (27-31). Roman soldiers 
intervened and saved Paul’s life but arrested him, fulfilling the prophecy of Agabus. 

In chapter 22, Paul addressed the crowd. They listened until he mentioned his 
ministry to the Gentiles; then they demanded his death. The Roman commander intended 
to scourge him, but when Paul said he was a Roman citizen, the commander instead took 


him to the Sanhedrin to answer their charges against him. 
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Acts 23 describes his appearance before the Jewish Council. He declared himself 
a Pharisee and said he was on trial because of “the hope and resurrection of the dead” 
(v.6), causing the Pharisees and Sadducees to quarrel. His defense so incensed the Jews 
that Roman soldiers again had to protect him. 

Imagine the turmoil and distress Paul endured! He must have expected to be 
killed at any moment, either by the angry Jews or the Roman court, for the Lord appeared 
to him in the night and assured him that he would not die at this time: “Be of good cheer, 
Paul: for as you have testified for me in Jerusalem, so you must also bear witness at 
Rome” (v.11). 

Paul’s Sister and Nephew 

The Jews didn’t understand that God was with Paul or that they were in violent 
opposition to the God they sought to defend. They devised a plot to kill Paul, and more 
than 40 Jews vowed they would neither eat nor drink until they had succeeded. They told 
the chief priests and elders to request Paul’s presence so they could ambush him when the 
guards took him to meet with the Jewish council. 

Somehow, Paul’s sister’s son heard about the plot and reported it to his uncle in 
prison. Paul had him repeat the story to the Roman commander who then laid plans to 
take Paul to Caesarea under heavy guard by night and deliver him to Felix the governor. 

This brief reference to Paul’s sister and nephew only makes us wonder more 
about his family. No other family member of Paul is mentioned in the Bible. Perhaps his 
family had no contact with him after he became a Christian; perhaps Paul simply left all 
for Christ, including his family. But at least one relative still cared about him and stayed 


in contact so that he knew when Paul was in prison. It was common for relatives or 
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friends to bring food and personal items to someone in prison; perhaps his nephew was 
serving Paul in this fashion and felt compelled to warn him about the plot against him. 

Read Acts 23:12-24 rather quickly and you will almost miss the brief mention of 
Paul’s sister. My curiosity causes me to ask many questions that God did not prompt 
Luke to answer. Did the sister live in Jerusalem or had she and her family come for 
Pentecost? Were she and her son Christians? How old was her son? And how in the world 
did he happen to know the details of this devious plot? 

Verse 19 mentions that when the nephew spoke to the Roman commander, the 
man “took him by the hand and led him aside,” suggesting that the nephew was a child 
who could have overheard the men plotting to kill Paul without drawing attention to 
himself. Some suggest he was a student, sent to study in Jerusalem as Paul had been years 
before, and that his mother lived elsewhere. We don’t know whether she sent her son to 
help Paul or whether she was a Christian. Apparently, either on his own or by his 
mother’s request, the nephew served Paul by saving him from the ambush. His actions 
suggest a love for his uncle. 

A Lesson from Paul’s Sister and Nephew 

Sometimes even today a person becomes a Christian in spite of his or her family 
instead of because of them. Parents may disown a child who becomes a Christian against 
their wishes. Children whose parents aren’t Christians often find it stressful and hurtful to 
visit their families because they don’t share the bond of Christianity. Jesus said that belief 
in him would cause families to divide (Matthew 10:35; Luke 12:53). 

Yet Paul’s sister may have tried to maintain a relationship with her brother by 


sending her son to help him. If this is true, it teaches us that we should not give up hope 
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about converting family members, no matter how adamantly they refuse to obey. We may 
have to show rather than tell them the gospel by living pure lives and caring for them no 
matter what. We may have to let someone else—someone unrelated—attempt to teach 
them. 

Paul didn’t write about his family, but I’m sure he was glad to hear from his 
nephew that day in Jerusalem. By reporting the plot, he saved Paul’s life, and he could 
gladly assure his mother that her brother was safe though imprisoned in Caesarea. 

Regardless of the nephew’s age or the sister’s motives, God obviously used the 
young man to preserve Paul’s life and fulfill God’s promise given in the night—that Paul 


would testify for the Lord in Rome. 
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Discussion Questions 


. As you read Acts 20-22, notice that in nearly every town that Paul and his 
companions visited on their journey toward Jerusalem, they sought out 
Christians and spent time with them, even when they weren’t there on Sunday. 
Do you find Christians wherever you travel for business or vacation? Are you 
interested in how the church is growing in other towns and countries? What 
blessing might you find in meeting with saints you’ve never met before? 

We know nothing about the wives in Tyre. Is it logical to assume that they 
had duties and joys similar to Christian women today? Why or why not? 

. Why do you think the Christian families in Tyre accompanied the missionaries 
to the port when they were ready to leave? What benefit or blessing resulted 
for the missionaries from this action? For the families? 

Many have used the reference to Philip’s prophesying daughters to justify 
everything from women preachers to special “orders” of unmarried women. 
How would you refute such claims? 

Philip is called an evangelist. How can both men and women be evangelistic 
in their attitudes even though they are not preachers? 

We know that Paul had a sister and a nephew, but that’s all we know of his 


family life. Why do you think Paul chose not to talk about his family? 
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Chapter 12 
Before Kings and Rulers 


Luke 21: 10-15; Acts 8: 27-28; Acts 24:22-27; Acts 25: 13 through Acts 26 
“You will be brought before kings and rulers for My names sake” (Luke 21:12). 

Not long before the crucifixion, Jesus warned his disciples that they would suffer 
persecution for their belief in him. They would face violence and prison, betrayal and 
hatred; they would testify before kings and rulers. Though Paul was not present when 
Jesus spoke these words to the Twelve, the Lord told Ananias that Paul (at that time 
called Saul) would “bear My name before Gentiles, kings, and the children of Israel. For I 
will show him how many things he must suffer for My name’s sake” (Acts 9: 15-16). 
Paul did indeed preach to kings and rulers, including two women, Drusilla and Bernice, 
who were married to rulers. 

Candace, Queen of the Ethiopians 

Prior to Paul’s appearance before royalty, however, another royal woman is 
mentioned. Philip taught and baptized “a man of Ethiopia, a eunuch of great authority 
under Candace the queen of the Ethiopians, who had charge of all her treasury, and had 
come to Jerusalem to worship . . . , ” (Acts 8: 27), and when the Holy Spirit took Philip 
away, the eunuch “went on his way rejoicing” (v. 39). 

Candace Queen of the Ethiopians is mentioned only once in Scripture, and we 
don’t know much more about her from secular history. We do know that “Candace” was 
not a name but a title, like “Pharoah” or “Caesar,” and that she may have been the mother 


of the king in Ethiopia. Since the king was considered sacred, he couldn’t be bothered 
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with the mundane details of running the country, so a queen was designated to administer 
daily tasks of the government.’ 

The name “Ethiopia” appears 19 times in the Old Testament, and the name 
“Cush” applies to the same general area. “Ethiopia” appears once in the New Testament, 
but both names referred to a much larger area than the modern-day country. Biblical 
Ethiopia included Nubia, which today is southern Egypt and northern Sudan. A temple 
for the Nubian lion god, Apedemak, still exists in Naqa, Sudan. Etched in its stones are 
depictions of Queen Amanitore and King Natakamani (1 A.D. to 20 A.D.); their third 
son, King Shorkaror, ruled from 20 to 30 A.D. Thus some have concluded that Amanitore 
may have been the Candace referenced in Acts 8, though the dates don’t coincide exactly. 

The eunuch went to Jerusalem to worship as a Jew and returned to Ethiopia to live 
as a Christian. He went home rejoicing. Did he tell others about his new-found religion? 
Did he tell the Candace? If he did speak to the queen about Jesus, would she have given 
up her idol worship to become a Christian? We know all too well that today, governors 
and rulers are more often influenced by political expediency than by belief in God, and 
we have no record, biblical or secular, that indicates the eunuch and the Candace 
discussed Christianity. 

But it is possible. How could a man so filled with the joy of Christ fail to tell 
others about what he had learned? The Ethiopian Orthodox Church credits its beginnings 
to the monks Frumentius and Aedissius in the early fourth century A.D.” However, we 
know there was a Christian in the country much earlier. He was in charge of the treasury 


for the Candace, the queen of the Ethiopians, and although we don’t know her name or 


38 David E. Jones, Women Warriors: A History, Brasseys, Inc.; (March 1, 2000), found at 
http://www.homestead.com/wysinger/candace.html] (link: Amanitore). 
3 “And Ethiopia shall reach her hand unto God,” http://www.imperialethiopia.org/religions.htm , 


maintained by the Imperial Crown Council of Ethiopia. 
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her heart, we suspect she may have heard the gospel from her employee. Only God 
knows how she responded. 
Drusilla 

We have more information about the other two wives of rulers mentioned in Acts. 
The first is Drusilla, wife of Felix, the governor in Caesarea who heard Paul’s defense 
against charges from the Jews in Acts 24:10-23. 

Having heard from Paul’s nephew of the plot to kill Paul, a Roman commander 
named Claudius Lysias took Paul to Caesarea under heavy guard; he also wrote a letter to 
Governor Felix explaining the circumstances of Paul’s arrest (Acts 23: 25-33). Felix read 
the letter and announced he would hear Paul’s case when his accusers arrived. 

Five days later, Ananias the high priest, elders from Jerusalem, and an orator 
named Tertullus came to Caearea to testify against Paul. Tertullus served as the 
spokesman or attorney for the prosecution; Paul spoke in his own defense. Tertullus 
began by flattering Governor Felix, thanking him for bringing peace and prosperity to the 
nation (Acts 24: 2-3). Perhaps the Jewish elders had to bite their tongues as Tertullus 
spoke, for the Jews knew that Felix was cruel, greedy, ambitious, and generally immoral; 
he had killed many Jews in his efforts to maintain peace; his judgment could be bought; 
and he had married Drusilla, his third wife, after seducing her away from her husband.“ 

Tertullus accused Paul of three so-called crimes: creating dissension among the 
Jews “throughout the world,” being a ringleader of the “the sect of the Nazarenes,” and 
trying to “profane the temple” (verses 5-6). The Jews in attendance agreed with the 


charges, although they offered no proof for any of them. 


” Roper, Acts 15-28, pp. 381-82. 
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Paul then spoke, acknowledging without flattery that Felix was “a judge of this 
nation” for many years. He explained that his accusers could not prove the charges and 
confessing only that, “according to the Way which they call a sect, so I worship the God 
of my fathers, believing all things which are written in the Law and in the Prophets,” (v. 
14), and that his hope was in God and the resurrection of the dead, “which they 
themselves accept” (v. 15). 

Felix declined to announce a ruling, saying he would wait to hear from the Roman 
commander who had brought Paul to Caesarea, though there is no record that this man 
ever testified except by his letter. Verse 22 states that Felix had “more accurate 
knowledge of the Way,” which probably surprised the Jewish accusers. Felix kept Paul in 
custody but allowed him some freedom; his friends could visit and provide for his needs. 

Several days latter, Felix with his wife Drusilla sent for Paul and “heard him 
concerning the faith in Christ” (v. 24). At least one ancient text states that Drusilla asked 
to see Paul and hear him speak.“ Historians agree that Drusilla beautiful but immoral; 
one wrote that she was “as fair outwardly” as she was “rotten inwardly”.” 

At 16, Drusilla had left her husband to marry Felix; she was probably about 20 
when she heard Paul speak. She was royalty, a member of the infamous Herod family. 
Her father executed James the brother of John in Acts 12; her great uncle killed John the 
Baptist (Matthew 14: 1-2); her great-grandfather had ordered the slaughter of the infants 
in Bethlehem as he tried to kill the baby Jesus in Matthew 2. Here in Acts, Luke calls her 


a Jewess because her great-grandmother was Mariamne, a Jewess who was one of the 


“ Roper, Acts 15-28, p. 382. 
” Clovis G. Chappell, Values That Last (New York: Abingdon Press, 1939), p. 10. 
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wives of Herod the Great. Drusilla claimed the benefits of descending from a royal 
family, but she certainly did not live by the Jewish law. 

Perhaps Felix had told his wife about the curious case of Paul, so despised by the 
Jewish leaders but seemingly innocent of any real crime. Perhaps her husband had hinted 
at the possibility of receiving a bribe from Paul, as suggested in verse 26. Regardless of 
her motivation, Drusilla heard a sermon that should have brought her to her knees in 
repentance. 

Paul stood before the greedy Felix and the beautiful, self-centered Drusilla, 
reasoning with them about “righteousness, self-control, and the judgment to come” 

(v. 25). Paul was never one to mince words; he always spoke the truth. Besides, the Lord 
had assured him that he would witness about Jesus in Rome (Acts 24: 11). 

No doubt he described the righteous purity of the life of Jesus and asked his 
audience to compare their own greedy, lustful lives with God’s expectations. No doubt he 
urged them to practice self-control and turn from sin. And just in case they thought they 
could get away with their sin because they were important rulers with friends in high 
places, Paul preached about the judgment to come, the day when the just and unjust 
would be resurrected and made to answer for their deeds (v. 15). 

How do we know Paul’s sermon was powerful? Read about Felix’s reaction: 

Now as he reasoned about righteousness, self-control, and 

the judgment to come, Felix was afraid and answered, 

“Go away for now; when I have a convenient time I will 

call for you” (Acts 24: 25). 
Felix was afraid; one translation uses the word “terrified.” He couldn’t sit there and listen 
any longer, not with the wife he had seduced sitting beside him, not with the sincere word 


* Roper, Acts 15-28, p. 382. 
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of God falling from the lips of a righteous man. “Go away,” Felix, the powerful Roman 
governor said. 
Drusilla’s reaction? 

Drusilla’s reaction is not recorded. Perhaps she enjoyed her royal privileges too 
much to consider giving them up. Perhaps her heart was so hard that even God’s word 
could not penetrate it. We don’t know what she felt or thought. Luke records that Felix 
often conversed with Paul, hoping for a bribe, but nothing more is said about Drusilla. 
Two years later, when the governor left office, Paul was still in prison. A few ancient 
texts add the phrase, “for the sake of Drusilla” after “imprisoned” in Acts 24:27, which 
might suggest that Drusilla, like her aunt, Herodias, described in Mark 6:19, did not 
appreciate Paul’s probable references to her sins.“ 

As a child, Felix had been a slave who was adopted by a prominent Roman 
family. He rose to power by the good graces of family and friends and by political 
conniving, but he learned that a person could fall from power in the same way. He 
returned to Rome in disgrace and was banished to France. As for Drusilla, Josephus 
records that she and her son by Felix died in Pompeii when Mt. Vesuvius erupted.” 
Neither history nor the Bible records that Felix and Drusilla ever obeyed the Gospel. 
Bernice 

Porcius Festus replaced Felix and found himself caught in the middle, trying to 
please the Jews and Rome as well. Paul’s case made no sense to him. Apparently he 
lacked Felix’s knowledge of the Way and Judaism, for the accusations by the Jews and 
Paul’s reluctance to be judged by them, appealing instead to Caesar, left Festus confused. 


“ Thid., p. 388. 
45 Thid., p. 389. 
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Soon after he took office, Festus had royal visitors, King Agrippa and Bernice. The 
governor described the case to his guests: 
When the accusers stood up, they brought no accusation against him of 
such things as I supposed, but had some questions against him about their 
own religion and a about a certain Jesus, who had died, whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive (Acts 25:18-19). 

Intrigued, Agrippa asked to hear Paul speak. With much pomp and circumstance, 
he and Bernice “entered the auditorium with the commanders and the prominent men of 
the city” (v. 23), and Festus explained that Paul had committed nothing worthy of death 
but would be sent to Caesar. “ . . . I have brought him out before you, and especially you, 
King Agrippa, so that after the examination . . . I may have something to write. For it 
seems to me unreasonable to send a prisoner and not to specify the charges against him” 
(25: 26-27). 

Agrippa, also known as Herod Agrippa II, and Bernice were even more immoral 
than Drusilla, who was Agrippa’s sister. Their father was the Herod in Acts 12 who had 
James the brother of John killed. But it gets worse. Bernice, Agrippa’s mistress/queen, 
was also his sister and married to someone else, and their incestuous relationship was 
widely known and condemned by Jews and Gentiles alike.“ 

Though he wore the title of king, Agrippa didn’t have the power his father had. 
But he was knowledgeable about the Jewish religion and probably knew many stories 
about Jesus and his disciples. Agrippa and Bernice were born just before Jesus started his 


public ministry; when they heard Paul’s defense, they were 32 and 31.7 


“© Henry E. Dosker, “Herod,” in The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia, gen. Ed. James Orr (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960), vol. 3, p. 1383. 
“7 Roper, Acts 15-28, p. 412. 
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Perhaps Agrippa was eager to hear from someone who believed in Jesus, a name 
that had haunted his family for years. He gave Paul permission to speak, and the apostle 
began by saying he was happy to answer to King Agrippa “especially because you are 
expert in all customs and questions which have to do with the Jews” (Acts 26: 3). Did 
Paul appreciate the irony that he who had once persecuted the church would now preach 
Jesus to a man and woman whose family had persecuted the concept of Christianity from 
the day Jesus was born? 

Paul’s impassioned defense included his Jewish history, his persecution of the 
church, his meeting with the Lord on the road to Damascus and subsequent obedience, 
and, of course, the gospel of Christ (26: 4-23). When he spoke of Jesus as the light to 
Jews and Gentiles, Festus interrupted him, calling him a madman. Calmly, Paul appealed 
to Agrippa: “King Agrippa, do you believe the prophets? I know that you do.” And the 
king replied, “You almost persuade me to become a Christian” (verses 27-28). 

The scene ends with one last impassioned plea, “I would to God that not only you, 
but also all who hear me today, might become both almost and altogether such as I am, 
except for these chains” (v. 29). 

Bernice’s reaction? 

Festus, Agrippa, and Bernice left the room to talk among themselves, agreeing 
that Paul was guilty of nothing deserving death or chains. He could have been freed, 
suggested Agrippa, if he hadn’t appealed to Caesar. 

Like Felix, Agrippa was touched by something in Paul’s sermon, but as far as we 


know, he never made his “almost” a reality. And like Drusilla, Bernice’s response goes 
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unrecorded. We know only that she heard the sermon and then discussed it with Festus 
and Agrippa. 
Lessons from Candace, Drusilla, and Bernice 

Luke mentions three women who were in positions of government in the book of 
Acts. It is unlikely that any of them obeyed the gospel. What then can we learn from 
women who heard (or may have heard, like the Candace) but probably rejected salvation? 
God is not a respecter of persons 

First, they remind us that God is no respecter of persons (Acts 10:34). He does not 
authorize one method of salvation for the poor and another for the rich and powerful, nor 
does he save according to race, heritage, or social status. If Drusilla and Bernice had 
decided to become Christians, they would have had to repent of their sins and change 
their lifestyles, giving up their adulterous marriages. They would have had to confess the 
name of Christ as God’s son and submit to baptism, just as thousands of people did in the 
book of Acts. Power, wealth, and prestige could not save them from their sins. 
God wants everyone to repent 

Second, these women remind us that God is not willing for any to perish but that 
everyone should repent (II Peter 3: 9). Paul’s appearance before Felix, Festus, and 
Agrippa was not an occasion of glory for him but rather an opportunity for these rulers, 
their wives, and anyone else in attendance to hear the gospel and obey it. Why bother to 
preach to such wicked, worldly people? Because their souls are valuable to God. 
Sometimes we look at a person who is obviously living a sinful life and think, “She 


would never obey God; why should I waste my time trying to teach her?” But it is not for 
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us to decide who may or may not obey; it is only for us to teach the word of God and let 
it work in the hearts of those who hear it. 
What if? 

According to Josephus, Festus was succeeded as governor by a man named 
Albinus, a wicked man, who was in turn succeeded by Gessius Florus, who was even 
more wicked. He promoted war between the Jews and Gentiles, allowed the desecration 
of the synagogue in Caesarea, and brutally punished the Jews even when they tried to 
make amends and sue for peace. He sent out his soldiers and allowed them to kill and 
plunder without restraint, slaying 3,600 Jews, including women and children. Bernice 
was in Jerusalem at the time; she sent envoys to Florus and begged him to stop the 
slaughter of her people. The governor was unmoved, even when Bernice herself was 
endangered by the violence of the soldiers.” 

By Bernice’s actions, we might conclude that her heart was not completely 
hardened; she was still capable of compassion. Though her compassion does not save her, 
it reminds us that we don’t always know the hearts of those we teach when they initially 
reject the word of God. Did Bernice ever repent and obey the gospel? Not likely, 
according to history. But she had the opportunity. 

Missed opportunities haunt us all. What if these women had obeyed the gospel? 
Would history have been different? By setting an example of obedience, would they have 
influenced others to become Christians? Surely the world would be a better place if every 
nation were ruled by godly leaders—Christians who practiced their faith openly and 
encouraged others to do the same. 


48 Josephus, Wars of the Jews, Book II, Chapters 14 and 15, in Josephus, Complete Works, translated by 
William Whiston, A.M., (Grand Rapids 6, Michigan: Kregel Publications), 1963, pages 483-486. 
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Discussion Questions 


. What obstacles would have faced a pagan queen like the Candace of Ethiopia if 
she had obeyed the gospel? What benefits might have resulted for the country? 

. Why would it be difficult for a king or queen or other ruler to become a Christian? 
What would they give up? 

. Is it reasonable to assume that the Ethiopian Eunuch would have shared his faith 
with the Candace? With others? What problems do we face today when we talk to 
co-workers about Christianity? 

. Why do you think Felix was frightened by Paul’s message? Have you ever felt 
frightened by a sermon? Uncomfortable or guilty? 

. Festus said that learning had made Paul mad, as in insane. Why would he think 
that Christianity was equal to madness? 

Some say that when Agrippa said he was “almost persuaded” to become a 
Christian, he was probably being sarcastic. In light of Paul’s response to him in 
Acts 26:28, do you think Agrippa was sincere? 

. Consider these three reactions to the gospel that Paul preached: Felix was 
frightened; Festus thought the speaker was mad; Agrippa was almost persuaded. 


What reactions do you think Drusilla and Bernice had? Why? 
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Chapter 13 
Impact: 
A World Turned Upside Down 


Acts 2:32, Acts 8:4, Acts 16:15, Acts 18:26, Acts 28:30-31 
... “These who have turned the world upside down have come here too” (Acts 17:6b). 

Have you ever read the entire book of Acts at one sitting? Try it; you'll find it 
exhilarating. The action-packed history of the first-century church is overwhelming—the 
Spirit-filled apostles preaching to thousands who hear God’s word proclaimed in their 
own languages; the amazing response of repentance and 3,000 baptisms; the rapid growth 
described as “multiplying” and “increasing daily;” the miracles; the persecution—every 
chapter demonstrates the fierce faith, absolute commitment, and sacrificial living that 
turned the world upside down. 
Fierce Faith 

First-century followers of Christ had a fierce faith—an intense, ardent faith that 
carried them through every trial. The apostles are the most obvious examples. When 
Jesus first appeared to them after his resurrection, they were together in a locked room, 
afraid the Jews would come any moment and arrest them (John 20:19). After they 
received the promised power from the Holy Spirit, they spoke boldly to the multitude of 
Jews assembled for Pentecost (Acts 2: 4, 14, 40). 

We may be tempted to make excuses at this point. “Of course, the apostles could 
be bold; they had the miraculous measure of the Holy Spirit!” But many who did not 


receive this special power also demonstrated intense faith. Though the works of men like 
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Peter, Paul, Silas, Barnabas, and Philip dominate the narrative of Acts, Luke occasionally 
uses a phrase that reminds us of the faith, commitment, and sacrifices made by the foot 
soldiers—the ordinary and often anonymous Christians who were our first brothers and 
sisters. Joel had prophesied that God’s Spirit would pour out on all people (Acts 2:17) 
(meaning that Jews and Gentiles would have the opportunity to be saved), and Luke 
continues that thought by noting that “more and more men and women believed” (Acts 
5:15); that “men and women” were arrested for their belief in Christ (Acts 8:3); that 
“both men and women” were baptized when Philip preached in Samaria (Acts 8:12). 

What motivated ordinary people, both men and women, to exhibit such fierce 
faith? What elements contributed to its development? 
Enlightened faith—witnesses of the resurrection 

“This Jesus God has raised up, of which we are all witnesses,” declared Peter in 
Acts 2:32. 

During the last few months of his earthly ministry, Jesus told his followers that he 
would die and be raised from the dead, but they didn’t understand. They believed he was 
the Messiah, destined to restore the throne of David. How could he die? Though they had 
seen him raise Lazarus and others, they couldn’t grasp the concept or importance of 
Christ’s resurrection. 

Even when Mary Magdalene, Joanna, Mary the mother of James, and other 
women saw the empty tomb, even when they were reminded of the words of Jesus 
concerning his death and resurrection, even when they told the apostles that two men in 


shining garments asked, “Why do you seek the living among the dead? He is not here, but 
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is risen!”—the apostles did not believe: “ . . . their words seemed to them like idle 
tales...” (Luke 24: 5-11). 

That same first day of the week when Jesus rose from the dead, he appeared to the 
disciples, and finally the reality of the resurrection dawned on them (John 20:19-20). 
Later Paul would record in I Corinthians 15: 3-8 that besides the apostles, Jesus was seen 
by more than five hundred brethren and last of all by Paul himself. In Acts, Luke 
frequently emphasizes the eyewitness testimony about the resurrection (3:15; 4:33, 5:32; 
10:39-42; 13:30-31). By the power of the Holy Spirit, the apostles received 
enlightenment—the knowledge of the importance of the life, death, and resurrection of 
the Christ, God’s Anointed—and the courage to proclaim it. 

Many of the first Christians had seen the risen Lord, and many more knew 
someone who had seen him. The apostles continued to teach and preach about the 
resurrection even when they were arrested or run out of town. That’s what witnesses do— 
report the truth they have seen and heard, regardless of the consequences. 

Nothing is more convincing than eyewitness testimony. Nothing carries more 
weight in court or in life. “I saw it with my own eyes; I was there.” How can anyone 
dispute it? When the people gathered in the temple or in synagogues to hear Peter or Paul 
or John speak, their words touched hearts and souls because their testimony was true. 

How can we emulate their bold and powerful declarations since we are not 
witnesses? First we must believe their testimony; then we must live our faith and share it 
with others. Based on eyewitness testimony, people accused of crimes are found guilty or 
not guilty. Based on the findings of scientists, we believe the earth orbits the sun and the 


moon orbits the earth. Every day, we accept events and ideas that we did not witness 
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personally. Surely nothing is more important than the life, death, and resurrection of 
Christ; we believe because eyewitnesses testified to these truths; many even died rather 
than deny what they had seen and heard. 

Fire-in-the-bones faith 

The prophet Jeremiah spoke of a time when he tried to stop preaching. He was 
tired of being mocked and ridiculed by those who would not believe his words, so he 
decided he would not talk about God anymore. His plan didn’t work: “But His word was 
in my heart like a burning fire shut up in my bones; I was weary of holding it back, and I 
could not” (Jeremiah 20:9). 

When the Jewish council told Peter and John to stop teaching in the name of 
Jesus, their answer was blunt: “Whether it is right in the sight of God to listen to you 
more than to God, you judge. For we cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard” (Acts 4:19-20). 

“We can’t help it,” they said in essence. “We have witnessed the most remarkable 
event in the world’s history, and we have to talk about it.” They had fire in their bones. 

When I read about the abuses that Paul listed in II Corinthians 11: 23-28— 
beatings, stonings, imprisonments, shipwrecks, perils of every kind—I wonder why he 
continued to preach. He must have had a fire in his bones for the Lord. 

Why would Mary the mother of John Mark risk arrest by hosting a prayer meeting 
in her home? Why would the women in Damascus risk contact with Saul the persecutor? 
Why would Eunice allow her son to take up the dangerous work of evangelism? In the 
first century, I think both men and women Christians had fire in their bones—a burning 


desire to spread the gospel. 
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Urgent faith 

When Jesus ascended to heaven, two men in white apparel promised the apostles 
that the Lord would return in a similar manner. They didn’t say when, and the Lord 
himself had made it clear that no one knows the date of his coming again. 

But after the Holy Spirit came with power and the apostles and disciples began 
preaching, an urgent need to spread the good news about Jesus seemed to prevail. 
Consider this excerpt from Peter’s sermon after he healed the lame man in Acts 3: 

But those things which God foretold by the mouth of all His prophets, that the 

Christ would suffer, He has thus fulfilled. Repent therefore and be converted, that 

your sins may be blotted out, so that times of refreshing may come from the 

presence of the Lord, and that He may send Jesus Christ, who was preached 
to you before, whom heaven must receive until the times of restoration of all 
things, which God has spoken by the mouth of all His holy prophets since the 
world began (verses 18-21, emphasis added). 

For centuries, God’s prophets had spoken of the suffering of the Christ and the 
plan to restore the relationship between God and mankind; now those prophecies had 
been fulfilled. Do you hear the longing in Peter’s words? Repentance leads to forgiveness 
and times of refreshing, to the return of Jesus when restoration is complete. 

Urgency comes from expectation and longing. They didn’t have a date or a 
deadline, but they wanted Jesus to come back soon. Those who had known him in the 
flesh longed to be with him again; those who knew only what they heard from the 
disciples longed to meet him. 

When one of my grand daughters was four, she asked me questions about her 


grandpa’s death. I explained as well as I could, emphasizing that he was a Christian and 


that his death, while sad for us, led to his eternity in heaven with the Lord. She thought 
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for a moment and then announced, “I don’t think I want to die. I think I'll just wait for 
Jesus to come back.” 

First-century saints were eagerly awaiting the return of Jesus. They longed to see 
him, to be with him, and their urgent faith motivated them to tell others to be ready for 
the Lord’s return. I wonder if Christians today really want Jesus to come back. I wonder 
if we think of the millions of people around the world who have never heard the gospel of 
Christ, people who are dying in their sins. Do we have an urgent faith? 

Absolute Commitment 

In Chapter 5, we discussed Paul’s devotion to preaching as his vocation or calling 
—his full-time job even though he didn’t always receive payment for his work. He made 
tents to earn money for expenses, but preaching the gospel (with or without pay) was his 
career or life’s work. I suspect that a high percentage of the first-century saints viewed 
their Christianity in that same way—as a vocation or calling, a life-work that defined and 
organized each day. 

Full-time Christians 

Christianity as vocation or life-work implies a day-by-day commitment as 
opposed to a Sunday-morning habit. At least eight times, Luke uses the word “daily” to 
describe the church in Acts. The original believers in Acts 2 spent time with one another 
daily in the temple and “breaking bread from house to house,” and the Lord added daily 
to their number (verses 46-47; see also 16:5). Other daily activities among various 
congregations included teaching (5:42; 17:17; 19:9), feeding the hungry (6:1), and 
studying (17:11). As full-time Christians, they wanted to be with other Christians; they 


found time every day to encourage and help other people and to study, pray, and teach. 
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Dorcas did good works continually; Priscilla and Aquila moved at least twice as 
they worked with different congregations and allowed the church to meet in their home. 
Immediately following her baptism, Lydia insisted that Paul and his companions stay 
with her while they preached in Philippi. 

Our first sisters and brothers were truly full-time Christians. Once they obeyed the 
Lord, everything else in their lives—possessions, work, former beliefs, old habits of sin, 
everything—became secondary to serving the Lord. They were absolutely committed to 
the Lord, and faith flowed through their daily lives the way blood flows through arteries 
and veins, the way air fills lungs, the way water and bread sustain physical bodies. 

Joy in persecution 

The absolute commitment of the first-century Christians didn’t mean that they 
never sinned or never had weak moments, doubts, and fears. They were still human 
beings, just as we are today. However, their commitment and faith combined to 
strengthen them so they could endure and even rejoice in persecution. 

Luke records two examples in Acts 4 and 5 of endurance and joy in persecution. 
Peter and John were arrested and ordered not to speak or teach about Jesus. Upon their 
release, they told others about the experience. The result was a prayer for the boldness to 
speak the word of God with confidence (4:29). In Acts 5, the high priest and the 
Sadducees arrested the apostles, but an angel of the Lord freed them and told them to 
teach in the temple. When the high priest heard they were teaching, he brought them 
before the council and rebuked them, reminding them of the previous order not to teach 


in the name of Jesus. 
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Peter and the other apostles replied, “We must obey God rather than men” (v. 29, 
NASB). The council had the apostles flogged and told them again not speak in the name 
of Jesus; then they released them (v. 40). Verses 41-42 record the amazing reaction of the 
apostles: “So they departed . . . rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer shame 
for His name. And daily in the temple, and in every house, they did not cease teaching 
and preaching Jesus as the Christ.” 

Their actions reflect absolute commitment to the Lord. In spite of imprisonment, 
questioning, and the public disgrace of a flogging, they rejoiced in their suffering and 
continued to teach, determined to obey God regardless of the consequences from men. 
Since the church listened to the apostles and followed their example (2:42), we can 
assume that many Christians demonstrated a similar commitment. 

Sacrificial Living 

First-century Christians quickly recognized that new converts may need physical 
care as well as spiritual care. Physical hunger is not satisfied with spiritual food (and vice 
versa). Thus the early church soon found many opportunities to abound in acts of charity. 

Acts 2: 44 tells us that the believers had “all things in common.” They sold their 
possessions and shared with those in need. As a result, “there was not a needy person 
among them” (4:34, NASB). Those with property sold it and gave the money to the 
apostles. In Acts 6, when the Grecian widows were neglected, the apostles provided a 
plan to address the problem. 

In Acts 9, we learn that Dorcas was well known for her good deeds, which 
included making clothes for the needy. In Acts 11:28-29, the disciples in Antioch 


contributed to a famine-relief fund for the disciples in Judea. Years later, Paul would 
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write about the churches that had helped him by sending gifts (Philippians 4:15-18). He 
also commended the Macedonian churches for giving beyond their means, something 
they accomplished by first giving themselves to God (II Corinthians 8:1-5). 

Churches today are quick to respond to people in physical need. When natural 
disasters strike, churches take food, clothing, household goods, money, and other 
necessities to victims of floods, hurricanes, tornadoes, earthquakes, and fires. Often they 
also provide Bibles, Bible class materials, and counseling. Adults and youth groups 
volunteer to clean and repair damaged houses. 

In addition to special efforts that help with unexpected problems, many Christians 
today work quietly to help their neighbors by providing less dramatic but essential aid: 
transportation to the doctor, food and clothing for needy families, babysitting, hospital 
visitation, prison ministries, and all kinds of encouragement that never makes media 
headlines. Quietly, often anonymously, Christians serve within their congregations and 
their communities, following the examples of their first sisters and brothers in Acts. 
Our World Today 

The Jews in Thessalonica were envious of Paul’s success in converting “a great 
multitude of the devout Greeks, and not a few of the leading women” in Acts 17:4. They 
started a riot to protest, complaining because “These who have turned the world upside 
down have come here too” (verse 6b). They didn’t believe Paul’s teaching about the 
Messiah, but they recognized the power of his message, a message so new and exciting 
that it shook the world and turned it upside down. 

Sometimes today it seems that our world has reverted to its former condition of 


darkness and sin and hopelessness. The gospel of Christ is as powerful as ever, but there 
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are literally billions who have never heard that beautiful message. Perhaps it is time to 
turn the world upside down once more, to flood it with the love and hope embodied in the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus the Christ, our Savior and Lord. 

If your faith is not as fierce as it once was, if your commitment to the Lord has 
wavered, if you are not serving sacrificially, I encourage you to read again the book of 
Acts. Our first sisters and brothers will inspire you to live by a higher standard—the 
standard set by Jesus the Christ. Start today by teaching or serving just one person who 
needs the Savior; you will never have a better opportunity to turn your world upside 


down. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. Ifsomeone asked you how to develop a fierce faith and absolute commitment to 
the Lord, or how to live sacrificially, what advice would you give? 

2. Think of a person whom you admire because of her faithful lifestyle. What 
qualities of faith and service does she/he possess? 

3. The early church seemed to practice definite principles of faith, commitment, and 
service that were first taught by Jesus and later reinforced in the epistles written to 


the churches. Read the following Scriptures and then note examples of women in 


Acts who lived by them: 
e Matthew 22: 37-39 
e John 15:12 
e James 1: 27 


e Colossians 3:23 
e Philippians 4:13 


4. When we think of the Christians in Acts who turned the world upside down, we 
think of Paul and the other evangelists who traveled and taught in every city, often 
causing disturbances and landing in jail. Review the stories of our first sisters, 
particularly Dorcas, Lydia, Priscilla, and Eunice. How did they turn their little corner of 


the world upside down? How can we have a similar impact on our world today? 


